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Perhaps  no  issue  in  policing  cur- 
rently evokes  more  heated  debate  or 
frayed  nerves  than  civilian  review, 
which  in  city  after  city  has  driven 
wedges  between  political  officials  and 
the  police  rank  and  file.  Police  labor 
leaders  insist  that  only  a police  officer 
can  understand  and  judge  the  actions  of 
another  officer.  Local  officials,  for  their 
part,  worry  that  justice  may  not  be 
served  if  the  police  judge  themselves. 

But  while  the  issue  simmers  on  the 
front  burner  of  many  an  urban  political 
agenda,  where  does  the  public  stand? 

A new  survey  shows  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  people,  across  a 
broad  spectrum  of  demographic  group- 
ings, believe  that  police  officers  ac- 
cused of  misconduct  should  have  their 
cases  reviewed  by  a committee  com- 
posed of  both  civilians  and  other  offi- 
cers. 

According  to  the  nationwide  tele- 
phone survey  of  1,248  adults,  conducted 
in  early  October  by  the  polling  organi- 
zation of  Louis  Harris  and  Associates 
Inc.  and  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  80  percent  of  all  respondents 
felt  that  review  boards  with  both  police 
and  civilian  members  could  better  judge 
allegations  of  misconduct  than  those 
formed  only  of  police  officers  or  only 
of  civilians.  Only  4 percent  felt  that 
review  committees  should  be  composed 
solely  of  police  officers,  while  support 
for  all-civilian  review  boards  was 
slightly  higher  at  15  percent. 

All-civilian  police  review  boards 
garnered  the  greatest  support  among 
Hispanics,  people  ages  18  to  24,  and 


Scores  of  communities  nationwide 
may  be  expected  to  adopt  ordinances 
similar  to  one  in  Portland,  Ore.,  which 
allows  police  to  seize  and  sell  the  cars 
of  repeat  DU1  offenders  and  would-be 
customers  of  prostitutes — a tactic  that 
Portland  officials  say  has  drastically 
reduced  street  cruising  by  prostitutes 
and  prospective  customers  as  well  as 
the  number  of  DUl-related  arrests  and 


those  with  incomes  of  $7,500  or  less, 
with  23  percent  of  each  group  prefer- 
ring that  form  of  police  oversight. 

Humphrey  Taylor,  the  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Louis  Harris 
and  Associates,  took  note  of  the  “broad 
public  consensus"  on  the  question  of 
how  police  accused  of  misconduct 
should  be  judged,  but  added,  “On  bal- 
ance, however,  many  more  people  trust 
civilians  than  the  police  to  be  fairer 
judges  of  police  conduct” 

Dr.  Gerald  W.  Lynch,  the  president 
of  John  Jay  College,  said  the  poll  shows 
that  the  public  are  “wiser  than  they 
know"  on  the  subject  of  police  review 
boards. 

“The  mix  of  civilians  and  police  is  a 
dynamic  combination  of  all  interests  in 
considering  all  aspects  of  police  mis- 
conduct," Lynch  noted.  “Mixing  police 
and  civilians  is  not  oil  and  water,  it  is  oil 
and  vinegar.  It  takes  two  to  tango  in  the 
area  of  police  complaints  and  without  a 
partner,  neither  side  will  believe  the 
results." 

The  survey,  the  first  in  an  ongoing 
series  of  joint  ventures  between  the 
Harris  organization  and  John  Jay  Col- 
lege, also  found  strong  positive  re- 
sponses to  the  questions  of  whether 
police  treat  people  fairly  and  refrain 
from  using  excessive  force. 

Solid  public  support  for  review 
boards  of  mixed  composition  was  con- 
sistent in  nearly  every  demographic 
grouping  examined  by  the  survey. 
Analyzed  by  age  group,  that  support 
ranged  from  a low  of  7 1 percent  among 
those  age  18-24  to  a high  of  84  percent 


over  the  United  States  on  this,  as  well  as 
Brazil.  It’s  been  phenomenal,”  said  Sgt 
Roger  Hediger,  who  heads  the  Portland 
Police  Bureau's  automobile  seizure  and 
forfeiture  unit 

More  than  50  U.S.  cities  have  que- 
ried Portland  officials  about  the  forfei- 
ture program,  and  at  least  four  jurisdic- 
tions — Washington,  D.C.;  Milwau- 
kee, Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  Deschutes 
County,  Ore. — have  enacted  their  own 
versions  of  the  ordinance,  said  Hediger. 
Similar  measures  are  under  considera- 
tion by  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  Al- 
buquerque, N.M.,  Phoenix  and  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  he  added.  [See  LEN, 
Feb.  29.  1992  ] 

That  number  is  sure  to  rise  follow- 
ing the  release  last  month  of  a progress 
report  offering  hard  data  as  evidence  of 
the  program’s  success.  The  report  said 
that  more  than  1 ,000  cars  belonging  to 
DUI  offenders  and  customers  of  prosti- 
tutes have  been  seized  by  police  since 
the  forfeiture  ordinance  became  effec- 
tive in  December  1989.  As  of  mid- 
October.  314  cars  had  been  seized  by 
police  so  far  this  year  — 1 1 1 of  them 
belonging  to  repeat  DUI  offenders  and 


among  those  age  50-64.  In  terms  of 
educational  level,  mixed  boards  were 
supported  by  73  percent  of  those  with 
less  than  a high  school  education,  78 
percent  of  high  school  graduates,  83 
percent  of  those  with  some  college 
education  or  a college  degree,  and  87 
percent  of  those  with  a post-graduate 
education. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  self- 
described  political  liberals,  81  percent 
of  conservatives  and  82  percent  of 
political  moderates  said  they  supported 
the  mixed  approach.  Across  racial  lines, 
mixed  police/civilian  review  boards 
were  favored  by  80  percent  of  whites, 
78  percent  of  blacks,  and  75  percent  of 
Hispanics. 

Dr.  William  McCarthy  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Center  at  John  Jay  College 
said  he  found  it  “surprising"  there  was 
not  a wider  diversity  of  opinion  about 
police  review  boards  between  racial 
groups.  “I  think  people  would  have 
expected  a much  wider  distinction  be- 
tween the  ethnic  groups,"  he  said. 

McCarthy  went  on  to  speculate  that 
the  relatively  low  support  for  mixed 
pol  ice/civilian  boards  among  those  age 
18-24  may  stem  from  the  fact  that  per- 
sons in  that  age  group  are  likely  to  have 
more  adversarial  contact  with  police. 

“Their  negativity  may  not  indicate 
inappropriate  behavior,  just  that  they 
are  subject  to  the  authoritarian  behav- 
ior of  police,"  he  opined.  "The  behav- 
ior itself  is  what  the  society  wants  the 
police  to  control  and  the  police  are 
doing  it  professionally,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  the  person  who  is  subject  to  that 


203  to  customers  of  prostitutes,  said 
Hediger. 

The  ordinance  provides  for  the  for- 
feiture of  offenders'  cars  if  they  are 
arrested  a second  time  for  a DUI  or 
prostitution-related  offense.  Most  of  the 
cars  seized  by  police  are  returned  to 
drivers  — provided  they  sign  a pledge 
that  they  will  not  engage  in  criminal 
activity  again  and  agree  to  pay  for  costs 
incurred  by  police  for  manpower,  tow- 
ing and  storing. 

So  far  this  year,  22  cars  have  been 
auctioned  by  police,  Hediger  told  LEN 
On  the  average,  he  added,  about  20 
percent  of  the  vehicles  seized  by  police 
are  auctioned,  most  of  them  belonging 
to  repeat  DUI  offenders. 

More  importantly,  the  report  said, 
the  city  experienced  a major  decline  in 
the  number  of  drunken  driving  arrests 
and  alcohol-related  traffic  fatalities  from 
1990  to  1991,  in  part  because  of  the 
forfeiture  ordinance.  DUI  arrests 
dropped  12  percent  — from  3,175  in 
1990 to  2,793  in  1991  Deaths  resulting 
from  DUI -related  accidents  dropped 
by  62  percent  — from  29  in  1990  to  18 
Continued  on  Page  9 


control  is  ever  going  to  be  pleased  with 
it" 

Overall,  60  percent  of  the  respon- 
dents felt  that  police  officers  would  be 
too  lenient  in  judging  officers  accused 
of  misconduct  a finding  that  varied 
little  between  males  and  females,  or 
among  age,  racial  or  income  groupings. 
Just  under  one-thud  of  those  questioned 
— 3 1 percent — felt  that  police  officers 
would  adequately  judge  other  officers 
accused  of  misconduct.  The  rates  were 
lower  among  males  (29  percent),  1 8-  to 
24-year-olds  (28  percent),  40-  to  49- 
year-olds  (26  percent),  and  blacks  (22 
percent). 

The  ability  of  police  to  fairly  judge 
another  officer  got  slightly  higher  marks 
from  those  with  less  than  a high  school 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Kelly's 
the  one 

Veteran  NYC 
cop  gets  top  job 

In  a decision  that  was  kept 
tightly  under  wraps  but  which 
surprised  few  observers.  New 
York  Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins  on 
Oct.  16  appointed  Raymond  W. 
Kelly  to  become  commissioner  of 
the  nation’s  largest  police  depart- 
ment. 

Kelly,  51,  was  First  Deputy 
Police  Commissioner  and  had  been 
serving  as  the  acting  head  of  the 
28,678-officer  department  since 
Sept.  1,  when  Police  Commis- 
sioner Lee  P.  Brown  resigned. 

The  29-year  veteran,  a native 
New  Yorker  whose  policing  ca- 
reer was  interrupted  by  a three- 
year  stint  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
rose  steadily  through  the  ranks 
after  graduating  at  the  top  of  his 
Police  Academy  class  in  1963.  He 
is  regarded  as  a streetwise  police 
official  and  an  able  manager,  and 
was  instrumental  in  selling 
Brown's  community  policing  ini- 
tiatives to  skeptical  police  com- 
manders. He  holds  a law  degree 
from  St.  John's  University,  a 
master’s  degree  in  law  from  New 
York  University,  and  a master’s 
degree  in  public  administration 
from  Harvard  University. 

“Among  the  reasons  I selected 
him  is  that  he’s  a cop,"  Dinkins 
said  during  a news  conference  in 
which  he  announced  his  choice. 
“He’s  a cop’s  cop.  He’s  intelli- 
gent, well  educated,  organized. 
Keep  in  mind  that  I’ve  had  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  him." 

Dinkins’s  selection  was  no 
surprise  to  many  police  observers, 
although  a tight  lid  was  kept  on  his 
Continuer  »n  Page  9 


fatalities. 

“We’ve  been  getting  calls  from  all 

What  They  Are  Saying: 


"You  know  how  scary  it  is  to  shoot  somebody 
twice  with  a Taser  — 50,000  volts  that  drop  an 
adult  bison  like  a sack  of  potatoes  — and  it 
doesn’t  put  him  down?  He  was  like  a monster. 
That’s  scary." 

— Los  Angeles  Police  Sgt.  Stacey  C.  Koon,  the 
supervisor  at  the  scene  of  the  Rodney  King  beating, 
whose  book  on  the  affair  was  published  recently.  (5:2) 


Portland  provides  proof:  car-seizure 
law  drives  down  crime,  draws  interest 
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Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — The  trial  of  Terry 
Johnson,  the  son  of  an  ex-police  offi- 
cer, who  is  charged  with  the  199 1 slay- 
ing of  state  trooper  Russell  Bagshaw,  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  Willimantic  on 
Nov.  4.  Johnson’s  lawyers  say  they 
may  plead  insanity.  The  state  is  seeking 
the  death  penalty  against  Johnson,  23, 
and  his  brother,  Duane,  19. 

A man  who  was  jailed  for  two  years 
on  a rape  charge  despite  DNA  evidence 
suggesting  he  was  innocent  was  freed 
Oct.  20,  pending  a new  trial.  When  a 
Hartford  jury  found  Ricky  Hammond 
guilty  in  March  1990,  the  rape  convic- 
tion was  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
to  occur  contrary  to  DNA  evidence  in 
the  defendant's  favor. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 
Metropolitan  police  hope  an  audit  will 
determine  what  happened  to  hundreds 
of  confiscated  weapons  that  are  miss- 
ing from  the  agency's  inventory.  An 
estimated  12  percent  of  28,000  guns 
cannot  be  found,  police  say. 

MAINE  — Police  apprehended  all  but 
one  of  seven  suspects  who  allegedly 
raided  a rural  home  near  Cornish  on 
Oct.  13  looking  for  a cache  of  mari- 
juana but  who  broke  into  the  wrong 
house  instead.  Three  were  snared  shortly 
after  the  incident;  one  was  injured  and 
hospitalized  under  police  guard,  and 
two  more  suspects  were  arrested  Oct. 
17  in  New  Hampshire. 

MARYLAND — Classes  at  Baltimore 
public  schools  were  suspended  Oct.  22 
so  students  could  participate  in  a day- 
long “Safe  Schools  Summit " Police 
and  community  were  expected  to  ad- 
dress students  at  selected  school  sites. 

A 14-year-old  Crofton  boy  was 
charged  Oct.  21  with  armed  robbery 
after  he  walked  up  to  a bank  drive- 
through  window,  displayed  a handgun 
handle  in  his  shirt  and  demanded  a 
lollipop.  The  teller  complied.  Police 
say  the  boy  had  a BB  gun  when  he  was 
arrested  latex. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — The  Boston 
Sunday  Globe  reported  early  this  month 
that  61.5  percent  of  the  3,440  com- 
plaints against  the  Police  Department 
in  the  1980’s  were  lodged  against  just 
1 1 percent  of  the  force’s  3,200  officers. 
Five  officers  whose  names  came  up  the 
most  in  complaints  are  still  on  the  job. 
They  were  cleared  in  90  of  100  internal 
affairs  probes  conducted  from  1981  to 
1990,  the  paper  reported. 

The  state's  first  boot  camp-style 
prison  for  first-time  offenders  opened 
Oct.  21.  The  $6- mil  lion  facility  near 
Bridgewater  is  for  offenders  under  30 
who  will  serve  their  sentences  under 
rigorous  discipline,  physical  training 
and  education. 

NEW  JERSEY — The  state  Senate  on 
Oct.  19  began  debate  on  a bill  aimed  at 
stemming  the  increase  in  auto  thefts  by 
teen-agers.  The  five-bill  package  would 
impose  suffer  penalties  and  set  manda- 
tory prison  terms  for  car  theft,  joyriding 
and  eluding  the  police. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  is 


reportedly  spending  $300,000  to  help 
elect  a Republican-controlled  Legisla- 
ture to  gut  the  state's  ban  on  assault 
weapons. 

NEW  YORK  — A grand  jury  last 
month  declined  to  indict  a New  York 
City  police  officer  in  the  shooting  death 
of  a convicted  drug  dealer,  whose  kill- 
ing last  July  sparked  five  days  of  riots 
and  unrest.  The  grand  jury  found  that 
Officer  Michael  O’Keefe  was  desper- 
ately fighting  for  his  life  when  he  shot 
Jose  (Kiko)  Garcia  during  a struggle 
July  3.  Another  officer,  Lieut.  Roger 
Parino,  was  cleared  of  charges  that  he 
pushed  a man  to  his  death  from  a rooftop 
during  the  disturbances  after  the  Garcia 
shooting. 

The  Lancaster  Village  Board  has 
named  four  members  to  a joint  village- 
town  committee  that  will  study  the 
possible  consolidation  or  coordination 
of  the  police  departments  of  the  Village 
and  Town  of  Lancaster.  Village  Mayor 
Arthur  K.  Posluszny  said  consolidation 
would  increase  efficiency  and  elimi- 
nate duplication. 

New  York  Transit  Police  officials 
are  reprogramming  the  agency's  arrest 
computer  so  they  can  quickly  deter- 
mine whether  someone  has  a history  of 
filing  bogus  criminal  charges.  Earlier 
this  month,  a man  was  arrested  on 
charges  of  filing  false  complaints 
against  26  men  who  spumed  his  sexual 
advances.  Then  a homeless  woman  was 
also  been  charged  with  falsely  accusing 
1 3 men  of  rape  and  robbery  in  incidents 
dating  back  to  1986. 

Federal,  state  and  New  York  City 
officials  launched  a joint  effort  this 
month  to  increase  penalties  for  hate 
crimes.  The  Anti-Hate  Crimes  Bill 
would  double  penalties  on  assault  cases 
committed  on  the  basis  of  race,  relig- 
ion, gender,  age  or  sexual  orientation. 

Rochester  police  identified  remains 
found  on  a roadside  Oct.  10  as  those  of 
Cindy  Thiele,  29.  The  body  was  found 
under  similar  circumstances  as  those  of 
two  other  women,  and  police  suspect  a 
serial  killer  may  be  preying  on  prosti- 
tutes. 

New  York  City  police  lieutenants 
this  month  approved  a 1 5-month  con- 
tract that  includes  wage  hikes  totaling 
4.5  percent.  The  contract  runs  from 
Nov.  1,  1990  to  Jan.  31,  1992. 

New  York  Police  Commissioner 
Raymond  Kelly  ordered  all  precinct 
commanders  to  “personally  ensure"  that 
police  officers  inform  crime  victims  of 
their  right  to  compensation  and  other 
services.  The  order  came  after  a survey 
by  the  New  York  City  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Anti- Violence  Project  found  that  many 
precincts  did  not  give  the  required  in- 
formation or  had  outdated  material  on 
victims’  rights. 

A judge  has  upheld  the  right  of  an 
independent  commission  appointed  by 
New  York  Mayor  David  Dinkins  to 
investigate  alleged  police  corruption. 
The  establishment  of  the  commission, 
which  was  challenged  in  a lawsuit  by 
the  Captains'  Endowment  Association, 
was  “within  (Dinkins’ J authority,"  said 
the  ruling  by  Acting  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Harold  Tompkins  on  Oct.  26. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — A convicted 
killer  of  a police  officer,  who  was  freed 


from  prison  last  year  because  prosecu- 
tors suppressed  key  evidence,  will  not 
have  to  face  a retrial,  a judge  in  Phila- 
delphia ruled  this  month.  Wilfred o 
Santiago,  28,  who  served  six  years 
before  being  released,  was  convicted  of 
killing  police  officer  Thomas  J . Trench 
in  1985. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Augustine 
Cornelia  was  sworn  in  Oct.  27  as  police 
chief  of  the  Cranston  Police  Depart- 
ment, succeeding  Kenneth  Mancuso, 
who  resigned  Oct.  20  after  seven  years 
as  chief.  Cornelia  was  second  in  com- 
mand under  Mancuso 


FLORIDA  — The  city  of  Homestead, 
hard  hit  by  Hurricane  Andrew  in  Au- 
gust, remains  under  curfew  in  what 
officials  say  is  the  longest  peacetime 
curfew  in  the  nation’s  history.  The 
curfew  has  brought  complaints  from 
civil  rights  advocates,  but  police  say  it 
has  helped  them  maintain  law  and  order 
in  the  devastated  town.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  2,600  arrests  since  the 
hurricane  have  been  of  curfew  viola- 
tors. 

Duval  County  school  officials  are 
buying  170  hand-held  metal  detectors 
for  the  district’s  22  middle  schools  and 
1 7 high  schools.  The  move  comes  after 
a student  shot  his  girlfriend  in  the  back 
at  Englewood  High  School  last  month. 

Miami  police  officer  Osvaldo  Ca- 
nalejo,  28,  was  killed  when  his  patrol 
car  was  broadsided  as  he  answered  a 
disturbance  call  at  Mercy  Hospital  on 
Oct.  12.  Humberto  Rodriguez,  62,  who 
was  injured  in  die  crash,  may  be  charged 
in  the  officer's  death. 

A Fort  Lauderdale  jury  on  Oct.  21 
convicted  Bradley  Mills,  1 8,  of  murder 
in  the  mob  beating  death  of  a Vietnam- 
ese college  student.  Mills  is  the  first  of 
seven  white  youths  to  be  tried  for  the 
Aug.  1 5 death  of  Luyen  Phan  Nguyen, 
a University  of  Miami  medical  student 
who  was  beaten  after  objecting  to  being 
called  a “chink"  at  a party.  Mills  faces 
a possible  life  term  when  he  is  sen- 
tenced Nov.  23. 

A judge  ruled  that  much  of  the  evi- 
dence against  Danny  Rolling,  the  sus- 
pect in  the  May  1990  deaths  of  five 
University  of  Florida  students,  can  be 
made  public,  although  the  crime  scene 
photos  may  be  witliheld.  Rolling's  trial 
is  scheduled  for  Sept.  1,  1993. 

LOUISIANA  — The  Louisiana  Su- 
preme Court  on  Oct.  20  ruled  that  an 
incompetent  prisoner  cannot  be  forced 
to  take  drugs  that  might  make  him  sane 
enough  to  be  executed.  The  decision 
said  that  forcing  Michael  Owen  Perry 
to  take  drugs  would  violate  his  privacy 
rights  and  his  protection  against  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment.  Perry , 37,  who 
was  convicted  in  1985  of  killing  his 
mother,  father,  a nephew  and  two  cous- 
ins, is  a schizophrenic  who  was  found 
competent  to  stand  trial. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Deaths  at- 
tributed to  child  abuse  and  neglect  in- 
creased from  July  1,  1991,  to  June  30, 


with  at  least  51  reported,  compared  to 
30  the  year  before,  according  to  a report 
by  the  state  Division  of  Social  Services. 
In  21  of  the  cases,  social  workers  were 
investigating  abuse  allegations  when 
the  deaths  occurred. 


TENNESSEE  — The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  Memphis  public  schools  who 
were  suspended  for  carrying  guns 
doubled  last  year,  and  incidents  involv- 
ing firearms  have  tripled  in  the  last  five 
years,  officials  said.  Last  year,  263  gun- 
toting  students  were  suspended,  com- 
pared to  86  in  the  1987-88  school  year. 
Three  shootings  have  occurred  at 
schools  so  far  this  year. 


Knoxville  police  are  looking  for 
links  in  the  killings  of  four  women 
whose  bodies  were  found  this  month  in 
a secluded  area  outside  the  city.  The 
first  victim  had  a history  of  prostitution 
and  investigators  suggest  that  might 
prove  a connection  to  the  deaths  of 
three  other  women,  whose  bodies  were 
found  Oct.  26  and  27  in  the  same  area. 


VIRGINIA  — A new  law  that  bars 
felons  from  working  in  nursing  homes 
mistakenly  prohibits  the  employment 
of  people  convicted  of  less  serious 
crimes,  state  Senator  Charles  Hawkins 
said  this  month.  Hawkins  said  the  law 
cannot  be  amended  until  the  Legisla- 
ture reconvenes  in  January. 
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INDIANA  — Gary  police  officer 
Kenneth  Wilson,  34,  was  sentenced 
this  month  to  120  days  of  work-release 
and  fined  $1,000  for  cocaine  posses- 
sion. Wilson  has  been  relieved  of  his 
gun  and  reassigned  to  inside  duty, 
pending  a disciplinary  hearing  Nov.  10 
before  the  Police  Commission. 

The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  on  Oct. 
16  struck  down  a century-old  rule  that 
allowed  the  introduction  of  prior  sexual 
misconduct  and  convictions  of  defen- 
dants on  trial  for  molesting  children. 
The  judges,  in  a 3-1  decision,  decided 
that  reasons  no  longer  exist  for  making 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that 
does  not  allow  evidence  of  defendants' 
prior  sex  offenses.  The  “depraved  sex- 
ual instinct"  rule  was  often  used  by 
prosecutors  to  bolster  cases  by  showing 
defendants  had  been  convicted  or  ac- 
cused of  similar  crimes. 

Indianapolis  police  officers  who 
patrol  Interstate  highways  65,  70,  74 
and  69  are  getting  special  training  to 
combat  illegal  drug  distribution.  Offi- 
cials say  the  highways  are  major  traf- 
ficking routes  because  they  all  con- 
verge on  Indianapolis. 

ILLINOIS  — Stunned  by  criticism 
that  he  had  not  done  enough  to  stem 
escalating  public  housing  violence, 
Chicago  Mayor  Richard  Daley  ordered 
sweeping  new  security  measures  at  the 
violence-ridden  Cabnni -Green  hous- 
ing project  this  month.  The  measures 
include  closing  four  mostly  vacant  high- 
rise  buildings  that  had  been  taken  over 
by  gangs  and  relocating  first-floor  ten- 
ants of  some  buildings.  He  also  called 
in  a task  force  of  local,  state  and  Federal 
authorities  to  evict  unauthorized  ten- 
ants, apprehend  known  gang  members 
and  confiscate  weapons.  The  move  was 


sparked  by  the  shooting  death  of  seven- 
year-old  Dantrell  Davis,  who  was  slain 
by  a rooftop  sniper  Oct.  13  as  he  walked 
to  school.  A 33-year-old  man,  who 
police  said  was  a gang  member  aiming 
at  a group  of  teen-age  rivals,  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  the  murder. 
Leaders  of  12  Chicago  street  gangs  met 
Oct.  25  with  religious  and  community 
leaders  to  hammer  out  a plan  to  stop 
violence  that  has  claimed  at  least  40 
lives  in  the  city’s  public  housing  proj- 
ects this  year. 

KENTUCKY  — Owensboro  police 
have  been  ordered  to  drive  slower  be- 
cause of  a rash  of  accidents  involving 
police  cruisers — five  in  two  weeks  and 
several  others  earlier  this  year.  “You 
can’t  help  people  if  you  don’t  get  there," 
said  Police  Chief  Arthur  Schwartz. 

The  attorney  representing  a man 
accused  of  killing  Johnson  County 
Sheriff  Cecil  Cyrus  wants  the  sheriff  s 
body  exhumed  for  an  autopsy.  Ronald 
Rigg,  who  is  defending  Cyrus’s  ac- 
cused killer,  Rem  Burchett,  said  a bul- 
let from  another  person’s  gun  may  have 
killed  the  sheriff. 

OHIO  — A University  of  Cincinnati 
poll  has  found  that  47  percent  of  the 
state's  black  residents  say  they  fed 
unsafe  in  their  neighborhoods  at  night, 
while  79  percent  of  whites  say  they  feel 
reasonably  secure  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. Researchers  say  the  results  show 
that  blacks  are  feeling  the  brunt  of  the 
state’s  rising  crime  rate. 

WISCONSIN  — Two  homemade 
bombs  tossed  at  an  unidentified  police 
officer’s  home  in  North  Hudson  dam- 
aged siding  and  tore  glass  from  a front 
door  but  caused  no  injuries.  Police  Chief 
Richard  Jansen  said  he  suspects  prank- 
sters are  behind  the  incident. 

Two  former  Milwaukee  police  offi- 
cers who  were  fired  for  returning  a 
bleeding,  naked  Laotian  boy  to  con- 
victed serial  killer  Jeffrey  Dahmex,  who 
later  killed  the  youth,  now  acknowl- 
edge that  they  did  not  properly  investi- 
gate the  incident.  John  A.  Balcerzak 
and  Joseph  T.  Gebnsh,  who  made  the 
admission  during  an  appeals  hearing 
before  the  city’s  Fire  and  Police  Com- 
mission, were  dismissed  in  September 
1991  by  Police  Chief  Philip  Arreola. 


IOWA  — Des  Moines  police  officers 
have  written  4,540  speeding  tickets  this 
year,  41  percent  fewer  than  in  1991. 
The  rate  compares  to  the  20,000  tickets 
written  annually  during  the  1980’s,  but 
Police  Chief  William  Moulder  said 
policies  on  tickets  will  not  be  changed 
unless  traffic  accident  statistics  rise. 

MISSOURI  — The  FBI  is  heading  a 
search  for  two  men  accused  of  stealing 
$1  million  from  an  armored  car  in  St. 
Louis  on  Oct.  23.  Officials  say  the  heist 
of  United  Missouri  Bank  funds  is  the 
city’s  biggest  bank  robbery. 

The  Oct.  2 1 execution  of  Ricky  Lee 
Grubbs,  a mildly  retarded  man  con- 
victed of  fatally  beating  a neighbor, 
then  setting  fire  to  his  home,  brings  to 
26  the  number  of  executions  in  the 
United  States  this  year  — the  most 
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Study  finds  little  progress  in 
hiring  blacks  & Latino  cops 

Only  5 of  50  largest  cities  reach  "ideal  level" 


since  capital  punishment  resumed  in 
1976.  The  record  year  was  in  1962, 
when  47  executions  were  earned  out. 

NEBRASKA  — Former  Omaha  Det. 
Duane  Pavel,  50,  became  the  Sheriff  of 
Boyd  County  this  month,  the  fifth  man 
named  to  the  post  since  April. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — The  State  High- 
way Patrol  acquired  two  black  Labra- 
dor dogs  to  help  state  law  agencies  sniff 
out  illegal  drugs  in  searches  of  resi- 
dences and  vehicles.  One  dog  is  sta- 
tioned in  Sioux  Falls  and  the  other  in 
Rapid  City. 


ARIZONA  — A program  designed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  violators  who 
don't  pay  fines  will  begin  in  Maricopa 
County  Jan.  1 . Offenders  unable  to  pay 
fines  for  traffic  or  misdemeanor  viola- 
tions can  work  off  the  penahtes  by 
sweeping  floors  in  county  buildings  or 
washing  county-owned  vehicles. 

OKLAHOMA — The  property  where 
the  unfinished  U.S.  Marshals  National 
Memorial  stands  may  revert  to  its  for- 
mer owner,  the  Oklahoma  Industries 
Authority,  according  to  a member  of 
the  overseeing  foundation.  Contractors 
halted  construction  on  the  memorial 
two  years  ago  after  learning  that 
$600,000  in  debts  could  not  be  paid. 

TEXAS — A planned  91 1 upgrade  will 
allow  authorities  to  respond  more 
quickly  to  rural  emergencies,  accord- 
ing to  Corpus  Chnsti  officials.  The 
project,  due  to  be  completed  next  year, 
will  give  addresses  to  thousands  of 
houses  and  also  upgrade  and  name 
streets  in  rural  areas  where  about 
1 60,000  people  live. 

An  Austin  grand  jury  on  Oct  27 
indicted  a rape  suspect  whose  alleged 
victim  asked  him  to  use  a condom.  Joel 
Rene  Valdez,  27,  was  charged  with  ag- 
gravated sexual  assault  stemming  from 
the  Sept.  16  rape  of  a 25-year-old 
woman,  who  says  Valdez  attacked  her 
at  knifepoint  in  her  home.  An  earlier 
grand  jury  failed  to  indict  Valdez,  who 
said  her  request  meant  the  sex  was  con- 
sensual. 

UT  AH — Ogden  police  say  the  second 
murder  this  month  of  a young  girl  by  a 
15-year-old  is  a copycat  killing.  The 
unidentified  boy  is  charged  with  killing 
Billie  Jo  Hart,  5,  and  stuffing  her  body 
in  a trash  can  behind  his  home.  Earlier 
this  month,  another  15-year-old  boy 
was  charged  with  strangling  Tara  Stark, 
10,  and  hiding  her  body  in  a ditch. 


ALASKA  — Sentencing  has  been 
postponed  to  next  February  for  Eugene 
Maud,  17,  who  pleaded  no  contest  in 
the  February  shooting  death  of  Dilling- 
ham police  officer  Anthony  Jones.  In 
return  for  the  plea,  the  state  agreed  to 


drop  two  attempted  murder  charges  and 
will  ask  that  his  jail  sentence  be  capped 
at  65  years,  instead  of  99. 

CALIFORNIA  — Judge  John  Dud- 
erkirk,  a white  ex-prosecutor,  will  pre- 
side at  the  trial  of  three  black  men 
accused  of  beating  white  truck  driver 
Reginald  Denny  during  the  Los  Ange- 
les riots  in  April.  Dud er lark  replaces 
John  Reid,  also  white,  who  was  chosen 
when  prosecutors  objected  to  a black 
judge  and  the  defense  nixed  a white 
judge.  Denny  has  filed  a claim  against 
the  city  as  a precursor  to  a multimillion- 
dollar  lawsuit  for  failing  to  protect  him. 
He  claims  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment allocated  its  resources  to  re- 
spond to  the  riots  in  a racially  biased 
way.  Nearly  2,000  people  have  filed 
similar  claims. 

A Los  Angeles  jury  has  awarded 
$1.1  million  to  the  family  of  Tracy 
Mulbeny,  who  died  after  being  beaten 
and  hogtied  by  police  following  his 
cocaine-induced  rampage  in  Novem- 
ber 1990. 

HAW  AH  — Honolulu  County  offi- 
cials paid  $ 100,000  for  five  1 992  Chev- 
rolet Camaros  equipped  with  special 
police  features,  including  a video  sys- 
tem to  record  violations. 

OREGON  — The  State  Supreme  Court 
ruled  this  month  that  county  correc- 
tional agencies  are  not  liable  for  the 
medical  bills  of  inmates  who  receive 
treatment  before  they  are  sent  to  county 
jails.  The  ruling  was  sparked  by  an 
ongoing  dispute  between  local  police 
departments  and  correction  agencies 
over  caring  for  indigent  prisoners. 

Jackson  County  District  Judge  Ray 
White  said  he  is  not  seeking  publicity 
by  ordering  signs  placed  at  the  homes 
of  two  convicted  sex  offenders  warning 
children  to  stay  away.  “I  do  feel  that  the 
courts  have  a duty  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic," he  said,  after  one  of  the  offenders 
agreed  to  resume  court-ordered  coun- 
seling so  that  the  signs  could  be  taken 
down  from  his  Medford  home. 

Four  suspects  in  the  firebombing 
murders  of  a white  gay  man  and  a black 
lesbian  were  arraigned  Oct.  9 in  Salem. 
Charged  with  aggravated  murder,  in- 
timidation, arson  and  assault:  Leon 
Tucker,  22;  Philip  Wilson  Jr.,  20,  Yo- 
landa Cotton,  19,  and  Sean  R.  Edwards, 
21.  The  indictments  suggest  the  Sept. 
26  firebombing  was  tied  to  race  and  the 
sexual  orientation  of  the  victims. 

WASHINGTON  — Spokane  Police 
Chief  Terry  Mangan  and  Mayor  Sheri 
Barnard  are  proposing  a gun  buyback 
program  as  part  of  a $15,000  anti- vio- 
lence package  for  the  city.  Under  the 
proposal,  the  city  would  pay  gun  own- 
ers $35  for  turning  in  their  firearms. 

Beginning  Nov.  19,  Spokane  County 
judges  will  order  people  convicted  of 
drunken  driving  to  meet  with  audiences 
packed  with  relatives  of  people  killed 
or  maimed  in  alcohol-related  accidents 
in  an  effort  to  show  DUI  offenders  the 
suffering  they  can  cause. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  this 
month  that  authorities  can  continue  to 
seize  the  homes  of  drug  trafficking 
suspects  even  though  they  haven 't  been 
tried  in  court.  The  seizures  amount  to  a 
civil  action,  independent  of  any  pend- 
ing criminal  proceedings,  the  court  said. 


Police  departments  in  the  United 
States  made  “only  modest  progress"  in 
the  hiring  of  black  and  Latino  officers 
from  1982  to  1988,  while  the  employ- 
ment rate  of  female  police  officers  “lags 
far  behind  either  of  the  two  racial  mi- 
nority groups,”  according  to  a recent 
survey. 

The  survey  of  police  departments  in 
the  nation's  50  largest  cities  found  that 
only  five  — Miami;  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Toledo,  Ohio;  San  Francisco,  and  San 
Jose,  Calif.  — had  “reached  a hypo- 
thetical ideal  level  of  employment  for 
both  black  and  Hispanic  officers." 

The  study's  author.  University  of 
Nebraska  criminal  justice  professor 
Samuel  Walker,  found  that  38  percent 
of  the  police  departments  — 19  of  the 
50  surveyed  — had  reached  “the  ideal 
level,"  a rate  that  was  measured  using 
an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Index.  The  EEO  Index  is  determined  by 
measuring  the  percentage  of  a racial 
group  in  the  police  department  against 
the  percentage  of  that  group  in  the  city's 
population.  Police  departments  in  the 
survey  achieved  a “theoretical  ideal 
level  of  [minority  or  female]  employ- 


Following  the  lead  of  an  attorney 
for  a black  police  officers'  association, 
the  City  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  announced 
this  month  it  would  also  appeal  a Fed- 
eral judge’s  ruling  that  ordered  the  city 
to  end  police  promotional  practices  said 
to  discriminate  against  white  officers. 

The  pair  of  appeals  challenge  a 
permanent  injunction  issued  Sept.  1 by 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Robert  Pot- 
ter, who  determined  that  the  city  used 
racial  quotas  to  promote  four  black 
officers  to  sergeant,  passing  over  nine 
white  officers  when  the  promotions 
were  made  in  February  1991.  Seven- 
teen white  officers  were  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant  during  that  particular 


ment"  if  the  agency  had  an  index  of  .75 
or  higher. 

According  to  the  survey,  which  is  a 
follow-up  to  studies  conducted  in  1983 
and  1988,  only  20  percent  of  the  police 
agencies  surveyed  had  reached  the  ideal 
level  of  Hispanic  officers. 

While  women  have  made  great 
professional  gains  in  policing  in  the 
past  decade,  “no  departments  came 
close  to  reaching  the  ideal  level  of 
female  officers,"  said  the  survey.  It  said 
that  in  about  half  of  the  departments, 
the  percentage  of  female  officers  was 
between  10  percent  and  14  percent. 

Only  two  departments  — Detroit 
and  Pittsburgh  — showed  percentages 
higher  than  20  percent,  the  study  found, 
and  in  15  departments  the  figure  was 
less  than  10  percent. 

Nevertheless,  for  blacks,  the  per- 
centages represent  a marked  improve- 
ment overall.  In  1983, 52  percent  of  the 
agencies  surveyed  had  EEO  indices  of 
less  than  .50.  That  number  has  since 
dropped  to  1 6 percent,  according  to  the 
current  survey.  “These  data  indicate 
some  genuine  progress  in  the  employ- 
ment of  black  officers  over  the  past 


round  of  promotions,  according  to  City 
Attorney  Henry  Underhill,  who  will 
represent  the  city  in  the  appeal. 

“The  City  of  Charlotte  is  virtually 
caught  in  the  middle  on  this,"  Underhi  11 
told  LEN.  “We  have  one  outstanding 
order  telling  us  to  do  what  another  court 
order  now  says  is  unconstitutional  for 
us  to  do.” 

Underhill  was  referring  to  a prior 
consent  decree,  which  is  still  in  effect, 
that  resulted  from  a lawsuit  filed  against 
the  city  in  the  early  1970’s  by  the  North 
State  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, a black  police  officers'  associa- 
tion, seeking  racial  parity  on  the  then 
nearly  all-white  police  force. 


decade,"  said  the  report. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  report  said, 
there  has  been  much  less  progress  in  the 
employment  of  Hispanic  officers  com- 
pared to  black  officers."  Currently,  only 
20  percent  of  the  departments  have  an 
ideal  number  of  Hispanic  officers, 
compared  with  16  percent  in  1983.  The 
percentage  of  agencies  with  an  EEO 
Index  of  less  than  .50  for  Hispanic 
officers  decreased  from  58  percent  to 
42  percent. 

In  a finding  the  study  termed  “par- 
ticularly surprising,"  it  noted  that  New 
York  City,  which  has  the  nation's  larg- 
est police  department  and  has  hired 
thousands  of  new  police  officers  in  the 
past  decade,  failed  to  improve  its  EEO 
Index.  Of  the  50  cities  surveyed.  New 
York  ranked  last  in  the  relative  propor 
tion  of  black  officers  on  the  force  Only 
3,121  of  its  27,154  officers  — or  114 
percent  — are  black,  compared  to  28.7 
percent  of  the  city’s  population. 

“The  failure  to  increase  the  EEO 
Index  for  black  officers  means  that  the 
subculture  of  the  department  is  domi- 
nated by  the  white  majority,"  said  the 
Continued  on  Page  9 


The  city  filed  its  notice  of  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  on  Oct.  15,  a few  days  after 
similar  documents  were  filed  by  attor- 
ney James  E.  Ferguson  2d,  who  is  rep- 
resenting the  North  State  association. 

Ferguson  termed  Potter's  decision 
“erroneous"  because  it  is  at  odds  with 
terms  of  the  consent  decree  that  has 
been  in  effect  since  1974.  “North  State 
felt  that  this  was  too  broad  and  too 
sweeping  a decision,  that  it  would  mean 
a return  to  the  days  of  a lack  of  signifi- 
cant representation  of  African-Ameri- 
can officers  in  the  Police  Department. 
We  felt  that  the  decision  went  much 
Continued  on  Page  10 


One  year 
later 


A multi-agency  honor  guard  joins  in  an  Oct.  15  vigil  marking  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Officers  MemoriaL  Prince  George's  County , MtL,  Police  Chief  David 
B.  Mitchell  joined  the  family  of  county  Police  Officer  Ryan  C.  Johnson 
Sr.,  who  was  skilled  in  the  line  of  duty  in  April,  in  laying  a wreath  to 
mark  the  occasion. 


Charlotte  finds  two  consent  decrees 
are  definitely  not  better  than  one 
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Flood  leaves  him  high  and  dry 


A 


Illinois  cop  loses  appeal  — and  his  job  — for  leaving  his  post 


An  Illinois  police  officer  who  was 
fired  for  leaving  his  post  to  aid  his 
family  dunng  a flood  has  lost  a five- 
year  battle  to  regain  his  job,  after  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  ruled  Sept. 
24  that  officials  had  acted  properly 
when  they  dismissed  him. 

Former  Des  Plaines  police  officer 
Clifford  G.  La  uni  us,  35,  had  sought 
to  overturn  a decision  by  the  Des 
Plaines  Board  of  Fire  and  Police 
Commissioners,  which  fired  him  in 
1988  for  abandoning  his  post  during 
a severe  storm.  The  dismissal  had 
previously  been  reviewed  by  the 
Cook  County  Circuit  Court,  which 
upheld  it,  but  was  overturned  in  1991 
by  a 2-1  decision  of  the  Illinois 
Appellate  Court.  [See  LEN,  March 
31,  1991] 

The  Appellate  Court  ruled  in  1991 
that  the  dismissal  was  too  harsh  and 
that  the  board  should  consider  a lesser 
punishment.  The  city  then  appealed 
to  the  state’s  highest  court,  which 
ruled  that  the  evaluation  of  the  evi- 
dence by  the  Appellate  Court  in- 
fringed on  the  authority  of  the  fire 
and  police  board. 

“A  police  officer  does  not  have 
the  option  of  performing  his  duties 
when  he  wishes,"  said  the  new  rul- 
ing, written  by  Justice  Thomas  J. 
Moran.  “Certainly  fundamental  to 
the  needs  of  the  service  is  that  when 


a police  officer  reports  for  duty,  is  as- 
signed to  a post,  and  is  then  refused 
permission  to  leave  that  post,  he  ought 
to  obey  the  order  of  his  superior  officer 
and  remain  there." 

On  Aug.  13.  1987,  Launius  had 
reported  to  work  at  7 A.M.,  during  a 
heavy  rainstorm  that  had  started  the 
night  before.  Eventually,  the  storm 
dumped  more  than  nine  inches  of  rain 
on  parts  of  the  Chicago  area,  including 
Wheeling,  where  Launius  and  his  fam- 
ily lives. 

Half  an  hour  after  reporting  to  work, 
where  he  was  assigned  to  answer  tele- 
phone calls  and  handle  wa'k-in  com- 
plaints, he  called  his  wife,  Lori,  to 
check  on  her.  She  told  him  that  the 
basement  of  their  home  was  dry  but  that 
water  from  a nearby  lake  had  flooded 
streets.  Three  more  phone  conversa- 
tions occurred  between  Launius  and  his 
wife.  According  to  testimony  before 
the  Des  Plaines  board,  the  last  call  came 
from  Lori,  who  was  hysterical  because 
water  was  at  the  door  of  the  home  and 
seeping  through  window  wells. 

Launius  was  twice  denied  permis- 
sion to  go  home  to  aid  his  family,  but 
left  three  hours  after  reporting  to  duty. 
He  spent  the  next  12  hours  hauling 
sandbags  to  secure  his  home  and  those 
of  his  neighbors. 

In  the  meantime,  Des  Plaines  police 
officials  had  implemented  a state  of 


emergency  and  ordered  officers  to  work 
1 2-hour  shifts.  Launius,  unaware  of  the 
state  of  emergency,  called  the  station 
that  night  and  was  told  he  had  been 
suspended.  Former  Police  Chief  Jo- 
seph Kozenczak  sought  Launius's 
dismissal,  charging  that  his  insubordi- 
nation undermined  agency  discipline. 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  criti- 
cized the  argument  that  Launius  was 
under  “duress"  because  he  feared  for 
the  security  of  his  home  and  the  safety 
of  his  family.  The  court  noted  that  by 
the  time  Launius  arrived  home,  the  rain 
had  stopped,  the  water  in  front  of  his 
home  was  no  longer  rising,  and  his 
family  was  safe.  “If  [Launius]  was  under 
duress  that  morning,  it  had  to  be  at  an 
end  by  1 1 A.M.,  because,  by  this  time, 
plaintiff  had  checked  out  his  home  and 
he  had  proceeded  to  help  out  his  neigh- 
bors." the  opinion  said. 

Launius.  an  eight-year  police  vet- 
eran who  has  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
find  work  with  neighboring  departments 
and  is  currently  employed  by  United 
Airlines,  said  he  was  disappointed  by 
the  ruling  but  does  not  regret  his  deci- 
sion to  return  home  that  day. 

“In  the  last  five  years.  I’ve  never 
thought  twice  about  it,"  he  told  report- 
ers. “I  thought  my  family  was  in  jeop- 
ardy, and  I met  with  a callous  reaction 
from  my  supervisor.  I made  my  deci- 
sion and  I'U  stand  by  it.  If  anything.  I'd 


go  home  a lot  sooner  next  time." 

Launius’s  attorney,  Stanley  H. 
Jakala,  said  he  would  advise  his 
client  to  appeal  the  decision  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  The  lawyer  said 
Launius  should  have  received  the 
same  punishment  as  another  officer 
on  the  force  who  was  suspended  for 
four  days  because  he  did  not  report  to 
duty  during  the  flood.  The  decision, 
he  said,  “means  that  police  officers 
can  be  fired  in  cases  for  attending  to 
the  needs  of  their  family.  Service  to 
the  department  comes  first;  the  fam- 
ily comes  second." 

Des  Plaines  officials  said  the  rul- 
ing makes  clear  that  police  depart- 
ments are  paramilitary  organizations 
that  require  strict  discipline  to  func- 
tion effectively  “What  this  case  has 
done  is  given  clear  direction  that  if 
an  officer  disobeys  an  order  and 
leaves  his  post,  that  is  grounds  for 
dismissal,"  said  Burton  S.  Odlel- 
son,  the  city's  corporation  counsel. 

One  Des  Plaines  police  detective 
said  that  Launius's  action  on  that 
stormy  day  in  August  1987  still  held 
a sour  taste  for  his  former  colleagues. 
“If  we  all  walked  off  our  jobs,  what 
would  you  have  in  the  community?" 
Del.  Sgt.  Larry  Zumbrock  told  The 
Chicago  Tribune.  “It  would  be  chaos. 
We’re  the  first  line  of  defense  be- 
tween law  and  order  — and  chaos." 


Risk 
control 

A veteran  Detroit  police  officer  who 
was  named  to  a reconstituted  Michigan 
Parole  Board  last  month  said  his  pres- 
ence will  help  to  ensure  that  fewer 
“high-risk"  inmates  qualify  for  parole. 

Evin  Fobbs.  38.  a traffic  enforce- 
ment officer  in  Detroit's  10th  Precinct, 
was  one  of  10  people  appointed  by 
Michigan  Corrections  Director  Ken- 
neth McGinnis  on  Sept.  22  to  serve 
two-,  three-  or  four-year  terms  on  the 
board.  The  board  was  revamped  after 
coming  under  fire  for  paroling  Leslie 
Williams,  who  later  confessed  to  kill- 
ing four  teen-age  girls  in  Oakland 
County  following  his  release. 

The  changes,  mandated  by  legisla- 
tion signed  last  month  by  Gov  John 
Engler,  are  intended  to  make  the  board 
more  accountable  for  its  decisions  and 
to  put  greater  emphasis  on  piblic  safety 
when  considering  the  release  of  crimi- 
nals. Board  members  will  no  longer  be 
civil  servants  with  lifetime  appoint- 
ments. Instead,  appointees  will  have 
staggered  terms  and  can  be  removed. 

Fobbs  told  The  Detroit  Free  Press 
said  his  appointment  signals  “an  at- 
tempt to  address  some  of  the  problems 
the  Parole  Board  has  experienced  and 
how  it  selected  individuals  for  parole." 
The  nine-year  police  veteran,  whose 
three-year  assignment  starts  Nov.  15 
and  pays  $68,000  annually,  added  that 
he  expects  that  “there  will  be  fewer 
high-risk  incarcerated  individuals  ap- 
plying for  parole"  under  the  new  guide- 
lines. 

Fobbs  called  the  inclusion  of  law 
enforcement  officers  on  the  board  a 
wise  move  because  those  with  street 
experience  are  better  able  to  judge 
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inmates  than  those  “not  exposed  to  the 
criminal  justice  system." 

Fobbs,  who  is  the  Republican  can- 
didate in  the  November  election  for 
Wayne  County  register  of  deeds,  said 
he  will  give  up  his  police  job  to  join  the 
Parole  Board.  He  said  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  reinvent  policy,  but  would  adhere 
to  new  state  parole  guidelines. 

Also  named  to  the  board  for  two- 
year  terms  were  Gary  Gabry,  a retir- 
ing Ionia  County  prosecutor,  L. 
Kathryn  Hold,  an  adult  education 
counselor  with  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Education,  and  Andrea  Morse  of  Grand 
Rapids,  the  U.S.  attorney’s  adviser  on 
victim- witness  matters. 

Named  to  three-year  terms  were 
Veronica  Madrigal,  a clinical  social 
worker  for  Detroit  Recorder's  Court 
Psychiatric  Clinic,  and  Berrien  County 
Sheriff  Stephen  Marschke. 

Appointed  to  four-year  terms  were 
Ronald  Gach,a  Parole  Board  member 
since  1 985  who  is  a career  correctional 
official;  Joseph  McCarroll,  a Grosse 
Pointe  Farms  police  lieutenant  and 
attorney;  Margie  McNutt,  a pretrial 
services  investigator  in  Ingham  County, 
and  Jessie  Rivers,  a deputy  warden  at 
the  Ionia  Reformatory. 

Talk  of 
the  town 

He’s  no  Larry  King,  at  least  not 
yet,  but  former  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief 
Daryl  Gates  is  taking  to  the  airwaves 
as  host  of  a daily  call-in  show  on  a local 
radio  station. 

The  controversial  police  official, 
who  resigned  in  June  as  a result  of 
fallout  from  the  Rodney  King  beating 
case,  debuted  his  “Daryl  Gates  Show" 


on  station  KF1-AM  on  Sept.  29.  Gates 
was  hired  by  program  director  David 
Hall  after  successfully  completing  a 
fill-in  spot  for  three  days  in  August  He 
has  a one-year  renewable  contract,  at 
an  undisclosed  salary. 

Five  days  a week  during  the  after- 
noon rush  hour.  Gates  fields  questions 
and  listens  to  the  opinions  of  callers. 
KFI  marketing  and  promotions  director 
Bill  Lewis  told  LEN  that  Gates  chooses 
a different  topic  for  discussion  during 
each  of  the  three  hours  he  is  on  the  air. 
Lewis  described  the  show  as  “issue- 
oriented." 

“He’s  doing  his  own  stuff.  He 
doesn’t  style  himself  after  anybody," 
said  Lewis  of  Gates’s  on-the-air  per- 
sonality. Fans  of  Tom  Levels,  the  talk- 
show  host  who  was  bumped  to  make 
room  for  Gates,  have  complained  about 
the  switch,  but  overall  response  to  the 
show  has  been  good,  according  to 
Lewis. 

In  the  line 
of  duty 

A bank  robbery  suspect  shot  and 
killed  a North  Carolina  sheriff  Oct.  12 
before  taking  two  bank  employees 
hostage,  one  of  whom  died  in  a fusil- 
lade of  bullets  fired  by  state  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  an  attempt  to  end 
a daylong  standoff. 

The  suspect,  Larry  Donnell  Jones, 
38,  has  been  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Martin  County  Sheriff  Jerry  Beach, 
who  was  shot  in  the  stomach  at  the 
Branch  Banking  and  Trust  in  Oak  City, 
about  75  miles  east  of  Raleigh,  after  an- 
swering a call  from  employees  before 
the  bank  opened. 

Beach,  a 34-year  law  enforcement 


veteran  who  was  elected  sheriff  in  1989, 
died  shortly  thereafter  at  a nearby  hos- 
pital. 

Jones  was  himself  wounded  during 
the  violent  exchange,  as  was  the  second 
hostage,  Ernest  Wiggins,  whose  58- 
year-old  wife.  Jean,  was  shot  to  death 
— apparently  by  officers  who  mistook 
her  for  the  suspect  as  she  fled  the  bank, 
said  Charles  Dunn,  director  of  the  stale 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  Wigginses 
were  janitorial  workers  at  the  bank, 
Dunn  said. 

Ernest  Wiggins  and  Jones  were 
wounded  as  agents  moved  in  to  end  the 
siege.  Both  were  hospitalized  in  critical 
condition  but  were  expected  to  survive 
their  injuries,  Dunn  told  LEN. 

Scores  of  local,  state  and  Federal 
law  enforcement  agents  surrounded  the 
bank  as  negotiators  tried  for  1 5 hours  to 
convince  Jones  to  give  up  the  hostages 
and  surrender,  Dunn  said.  Around 
midnight,  Jones  suddenly  appeared  in 
front  of  the  bank  with  the  hostages.  “He 
went  to  the  comer  of  the  bank  and  was 
challenged  by  members  of  the  FBI 
SWAT  unit  that  were  in  that  area.  When 
he  vacated  the  bank,  members  of  our 
Special  Response  Team  had  moved  in 
to  deny  him  access  to  the  building.  He 
tried  to  go  back  into  the  building  and 
one  of  the  agents  called  on  him  to  give 
himself  up  and  for  the  hostages  to  get 
on  the  floor,"  Dunn  said. 

Flash-bang  devices  were  used  to 
distract  Jones,  who  responded  by  firing 
his  weapon,  sparking  a gun  battle  with 
authorities.  “It  was  during  this  exchange 
of  gunfire,  a person  then  believed  by 
the  SRT  members  to  be  the  suspect  ran 
from  the  building.  Two  SRT  members, 
thinking  it  was  the  suspect,  fired.  The 
person  fell  to  the  ground  and  then  it  was 
determined  to  be  Mrs.  Wiggins,"  Dunn 
said. 

Dunn  said  that  initial  laboratory 


analyses  indicate  that  the  bullets  that 
struck  Jean  Wiggins  were  fired  by  SRT 
officers  “and  probably  were  fatal." 
Bullet  fragments  have  been  sent  to  the 
FBI  for  analysis.  The  FBI  is  also  con- 
ducting an  investigation  into  the  rob- 
bery attempt  and  the  lolling  of  Beach, 
which  could  result  in  Federal  charges 
against  Jones,  he  added.  Dunn  could 
not  provide  information  on  whether 
Jones  had  a criminal  record. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that  it  was  a 
regrettable  situation,"  said  Dunn.  “I've 
spoken  to  the  families  [of  both  victims] 
and  it’s  just  a shame  that  so  many 
people  are  hurting  today  because  of  the 
senseless  acts  of  this  one  man.  I’ve  got 
agents  that  are  hurting,  too,  because  of 
it." 

Over  1,000  people,  many  of  them 
law  enforcement  officers,  attended 
Beach’s  funeral.  “It  was  one  of  the 
largest  turnouts  of  law  enforcement 
officers  I ’d  ever  seen,"  said  Dunn,  who 
had  worked  with  Beach  over  the  years 
and  attended  the  ceremony.  “He  was 
just  a very  friendly,  very  fine,  very 
dedicated  officer.  He  was  well  thought 
of  in  the  law  enforcement  community." 
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The  King  affair  — a view  from  up  close 

A candid  conversation  with  LAPD  Sgt.  Stacey  C.  Koon 


Los  Angeles  Police  Sgt.  Stacey  C.  Koon  was  the  supervisor  in 
charge  at  the  scene  of  the  Rodney  King  beating  incident  on  March 
3,  1991.  Recently  cleared  of  criminal  charges  by  a Ventura 
County  jury,  his  book,  “ Presumed  Guilty:  The  Tragedy  of  the 
Rodney  King  Affair,  " was  published  Oct.  19  by  Regnery  Gate- 
way. In  it,  and  in  the  following  exclusive  interview  with  Law 
Enforcement  News,  he  offers  an  eye-opening  perspective  on  the 
King  incident  and  the  trial  and  devastating  riots  that  followed. 
Koon,  a highly  educated  14-year  veteran  of  the  LAPD,  speaks 
with  the  directness  of  a street  cop.  saying  he  loved  putting  bad 
guys  in  jail.  At  the  same  time,  he  offers  a professional  analysis  of 
the  policy  and  politics  surrounding  the  King  affair,  lambasting 
the  media,  Los  Angeles  city  officials,  and  Police  Chief  Daryl 
Gates  for  their  roles  in  what  has  become,  to  nearly  any  observer, 
a real-life  American  tragedy. 


Law  Enforcement  News  Interview  by  Jacob  R.  Clark 


LEN:  Why  did  you  write  the  book? 

KOON:  The  public  has  been  deceived  and  duped  by  the  news 
media  and  by  the  politicians  as  to  what  happened  in  this  case.  The 
truth  has  been  a victim  here.  That's  what  came  out  in  the  trial,  and 
that’s  why  we  were  found  not  guilty. 

I am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  should  be  informed 
and  educated  as  to  what  happened.  The  book  arms  the  public  with 
this  information.  It  educates  them  as  to  what  happened  and  why 
it  happened.  It  empowers  them  so  they  can  make  their  own 
decision.  The  defense  has  always  wanted  to  expose  everything  to 
the  public.  The  people  who  watched  the  entire  trial  on  TV  don't 
have  any  confusion  as  to  why  this  was  a not-guilty  verdict.  But  not 
everybody  had  that  luxury  of  staying  home  for  eight  hours  a day 
to  watch  TV,  so  they  relied  upon  the  media  for  their  little  sound 
bites  of  information,  and  that  was  a total  distortion. 

LEN:  It’s  been  charged  that  only  selected  portions  of  the 
videotape  were  shown  to  the  public. . . . 

KOON:  Absolutely  right.  The  media  never  put  out  the  first  five 
seconds,  which  are  the  most  crucial  seconds  of  the  entire  tape. 
When  the  video  first  starts  off,  what  you  see  is  that  Rodney  King 
is  fully  prone  on  the  ground.  His  arms  are  laid  out,  his  legs  are 
spread,  he’s  in  a full  prone  position.  Within  two  seconds  he  is  up 
on  his  feet,  turning  and  physically  making  contact  with  Officer 
[Laurence]  Powell.  I couldn’t  get  up  off  the  ground  that  fast  if  my 
butt  was  on  fire  and  Powell  was  a pool  of  water  Then  tliere’s  the 
encounter  That’s  about  two  seconds.  Then  in  the  next  three 
seconds  that  follow,  Rodney  King  does  a one-point  landing.  His 
head  hit  the  asphalt.  You  see  the  head  hit  and  bounce  about  14 
inches  off  the  ground,  slam  back  into  the  face,  then  come  up  about 
10  inches  off  the  ground,  then  hit  a third  time  on  the  ground.  That 
is  where  King  sustained  his  facial  injuries.  He  didn't  get  it  from 
a baton;  he  got  it  from  hitting  the  asphalt.  That  was  one  of  three 
times  that  he  hit  the  asphalt,  two  of  which  are  documented  on  the 
video,  one  which  happened  pre- video.  So  those  are  the  first  five 
seconds  that  nobody  ever  sees  on  the  video.  And  the  press  never 
went  to  explain  the  first  four  to  six  minutes  which  took  place  prior 
to  the  video,  which  set  the  tone  for  this  entire  thing  to  happen. 

LEIN:  Your  book  draws  a connection  between  the  King 
incident  and  the  chokehold  issue  in  Los  Angeles. . . . 

KOON:  A real  quick  and  dirty  synopsis  of  it  is  this:  The  black 
community  in  Los  Angeles  were  outraged  in  the  80’s  when  they 
believed  that  there  was  this  genocide  of  the  black  race  taking 
place  through  this  chokehold.  So  they  lobbied  very  hard  to  get  this 
changed.  Chief  Gates,  in  January  1984,  informed  the  City  Council, 
the  Mayor  and  the  Police  Commission  of  the  consequences  of 
doing  away  with  the  chokehold.  An  18-month  study  had  shown 
there  was  a 181 -percent  increase  in  officer  injuries,  and  a 395- 
percent  increase  in  suspect  injuries.  In  addition,  the  workmen’s 
comp  settlements  went  up  astronomically  in  the  department 
because  more  and  more  officers  were  getting  hurt.  The  arguments 
they  gave  for  doing  away  with  the  chokehold  were  that  it  was 
going  to  save  the  city  millions  of  dollars  because  this  panacea  was 
going  to  do  away  with  all  of  these  use-of- force  lawsuits.  Well,  in 
1980,  we  had  $800,000  in  lawsuits.  In  1990,  we  had  $19  million. 

The  other  argument  made  at  the  time  by  representatives  of  the 
black  community  at  the  time  was,  “Beat  my  black  brothers  and 
break  their  bones,  but  don’t  choke  ’em."  They  wanted  us  to  hit 
them  with  this  metal  PR-24  stick  and  that’s  exactly  what  we’ve 
done  for  10  years.  By  and  large,  the  majority  of  people  who  get 
arrested  are  minorities,  so  statistically,  minorities  are  being 
beaten  more.  Well,  10  years  later,  a videotape  is  made  of  Rodney 
King  being  beaten,  which  is  the  LAPD  policy,  procedure  and 
training  intact.  There  wasn't  a politician  in  L.A.  who  was  willing 


to  take  the  heat  for  having  made  this  policy,  so  they  make  four 
officers  the  scapegoats  in  this.  I took  full  responsibility  and 
accountability  for  doing  my  job  that  night.  I ensured  that  the  policy 
and  procedures  were  followed  and  they  were. 

LEN:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  riots  that  erupted  in  response 
to  the  verdict? 

KOON:  A riot  was  inevitable;  the  verdict  would  have  made  no 
difference.  If  it  was  a guilty  verdict,  they  would  have  had  arejoiceful 
riot.  If  it  was  a not-guilty  verdict,  they  would  have  had  a riot  of  anger. 
I worked  in  South-Central  Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  and  the  only 
surprise  to  anybody  who  knows  the  conditions  down  there — which 
are  appalling  — is  why  did  it  take  so  long  for  another  riot  to  take 
place?  And  even  though  it  was  bad,  I was  surprised  that  it  was  not 
far  worse  than  it  actually  was. 

LEN:  A Federal  trial  on  civil  rights  charges  is  due  to  begin  in 
February.  Have  you  speculated  about  the  outcome  of  that  one? 

KOON:  The  outcome  will  be  the  same.  There’s  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  about  it.  If  we  can  get  1 2 jurors  who  will  abide  by  their  oaths, 
meaning  that  they  will  view  the  facts  in  this  case  and  make  a decision 
based  on  the  facts  and  the  evidence  that  the  law  has  brought  before 
them,  and  not  allow  the  media  or  other  influences  to  impact  on  their 
decision,  then  we’ll  be  found  innocent. 

LEN : On  top  of  the  criminal  proceedings,  Rodney  King  has  filed 
a $56- million  civil  suit  in  this  matter 

KOON:  I want  us  to  go  to  a civil  trial.  I want,  once  again,  to  have 
this  exposed,  for  everybody  to  see  how  Rodney  King  is  not  injured 
at  all . That’s  verified  by  the  medical  evidence.  It  looks  terrible  on  the 
tape,  but  that's  what  LAPD  teaches  you  to  do.  They  teach  you  to 
professionally  beat  somebody  so  that  they  don't  get  seriously  hurt. 
And  that's  exactly  what  took  place  on  the  tape.  It’s  looks  terrible. 
You  or  I,  we’d  be  in  real  pain.  He’s  not.  He  doesn’t  feel  a single  one 
of  those  baton  blows.  Do  you  know  how  scary  it  is  to  watch 
somebody  get  hit  with  one  of  these  things,  knowing  that  it’s 
supposed  to  hurt,  and  the  parson  feels  no  pain  at  all?  You  know  how 
scary  it  is  to  shoot  somebody  twice  with  a Taser — 50,000  volts  that 
drop  an  adult  bison  like  a sack  of  potatoes  — and  it  doesn't  put  him 
down?  He  was  like  a monster.  That's  scary. 

LEN:  What  has  been  the  response  of  fellow  officers  throughout 
your  ordeal? 

KOON:  We  have  total,  unequivocal  support  from  street  policemen 
and  detectives.  There  is  a major  schism  between  LAPD  management 
and  the  officers.  Management  totally  stabbed  street  policemen  and 
detectives  in  the  back  on  this.  But  the  street  piolicemen  know  and  the 
detectives  know  what  has  happened  in  this  case  and  why  it  happened. 
They’re  not  fooled  at  all.  We  have  very  strong  support  there 

LEN:  You’ve  been  relieved  of  duty  without  pray  since  shortly 


after  the  King  Incident.  Do  you  miss  the  job? 

KOON:  I can  never  be  a police  officer  again.  That  is  another  one 
of  these  tragic  consequences,  if  you  will.  I love  being  a policeman. 

I love  putting  bad  people  in  jail.  It  was  a very  rewarding  career  for 
me.  I worked  very  hard  to  be  the  epitome  of  what  I consider  an 
outstanding  police  officer.  I educated  myself  to  the  maximum. 
I’ve  got  a bachelor's  degree  in  criminal  justice,  a master's  degree 
in  criminal  justice,  and  another  master's  degree  in  public 
administration.  I tried  to  work  a variety  of  assignments.  I love  the 
street.  I came  to  realize  that  more  and  more  younger  police 
officers  are  coming  onto  the  job,  and  they  had  less  and  less 
direction  from  people  who  had  been  on  the  street.  Having  been  on 
the  street  for  eight  or  nine  years  before  I got  promoted  to  sergeant, 
I could  understand  where  they're  coming  from.  As  a supervisor, 
you  could  empathize  with  them  because  you  had  been  in  their 
shoes  before.  As  a sergeant,  you’re  not  really  a police  officer  and 
yet  you’re  not  really  management.  You’re  kind  of  in  between. 
You  are  the  spokesman  for  the  police  officer  to  management  and 
for  management  to  the  officer,  and  I really  enjoyed  that  role. 

I could  not  function  as  a police  supervisor  again  in  any 
capacity.  I could  not  function  on  the  street  because  as  a street 
supervisor  I have  to  make  split-second  decisions  and  they  can’t 
be  hampered.  I don’t  want  to  get  stuck  in  a situation  like  Rodney 
King  — and  these  situations  happen  all  of  the  ume  on  the  street 
— where  some  action  I take,  or  fail  to  take,  causes  my  death  or  the 
death  of  a suspect  or  a citizen  or  another  officer 

LEN:  Would  you  fear  for  your  safety  on  the  street? 

KOON:  We’ve  had  a whole  host  of  death  threats  from  day  one  on 
all  of  this.  I’d  be  a walking  target  out  there. 

LEIN:  An  article  that  appeared  in  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
back  in  May  said  that  you  were  peddling  a book  called  “The 
Ides  of  March.”  Is  that  the  same  book  as  the  one  now  called 
“Presumed  Guilty”? 

KOON:  What  you  have  to  understand  is  this:  After  this  incident 
occurred,  I was  very  bitter  and  very  wound  up  because  of  the  way 
the  department  and  the  media  and  the  politicians  were  handling 
this.  At  the  same  time,  we  couldn’t  really  tell  our  side  of  the  story 
because  of  certain  legal  ramifications.  So  I built  up  this  tremendous 
frustration,  and  my  wife  said,  “Look,  sit  down  and  just  start 
writing.  Maybe  that  will  help."  The  first  day  I sat  down  1 think 
wrote  for  18  hours.  I wrote  about  chokeholds,  and  I wrote  about 
Gates,  and  I wrote  about  the  black  leadership  in  Los  Angeles.  I 
wrote  about  anything  that  came  into  my  mind.  It  acted  like  a 
catharsis  for  me,  and  it  got  a lot  of  the  bitterness,  a lot  of  the  hate, 
a lot  of  the  negative  feelings  out  of  me.  It  wasn't  initially  written 
as  a book.  It  was  wntten  to  purge.  Since  that  time,  though,  that 
initial  manuscript  has  been  radically  changed.  It’s  been  expanded, 
things  have  been  deleted.  It’s  much  better  than  it  was.  The  book 
reads  reads  like  a novel  now.  When  you  start  reading  it  you’re 
going  to  have  a hard  time  putting  it  down.  You're  going  to  be 
shocked.  You're  going  to  be  repulsed.  You’re  going  to  be 
disgusted,  and  you’re  going  to  feel  like  you  were  deceived  and 
duped  by  the  media  and  by  the  politicians. 

I talk  about  my  experiences  on  the  LAPD  as  they  applied  to  the 
King  incident.  I acted  the  way  I acted  that  night  based  on  my 
experiences  as  a police  officer  There’s  a whole  chapter,  “The 
Education  of  a Street  Cop,”  which  goes  into  experiences  that  were 
in  my  mind  that  night  that  made  me  function  the  way  I did,  to  put 
the  reader  in  my  shoes  as  a police  officer,  to  see  what  a police 
officer  goes  through,  and  to  know  why  you  react  the  way  you  do 

LEN:  This  case  precipitated  major  changes  in  the  LAPD.  It 
forced  Chief  Gates  out  of  office,  it  probably  hastened  the 
retirement  of  Mayor  Bradley,  and  it  set  off  shock  waves 
department-wide.  Do  you  feel  like  a casualty  in  all  this? 

KOON:  We’re  all  casualties.  The  thing  is.  though,  that  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  are  all  window-dressing.  Use  of 
force  in  the  LAPD  has  not  changed  one  iota  from  March  3. 1991, 
to  today.  This  is  the  tragedy  of  the  Rodney  King  incident,  that  the 
same  situation  could  occur  tonight  in  Los  Angeles  as  occurred 
that  night,  because  absolutely  nothing  has  changed.  Sure,  they've 
done  away  with  a police  chief  and  they  spout  all  of  this  stuff  about 
community-based  policing  — which  we’ve  had  for  years  in  Los 
Angeles — but  they  haven’t  done  anything  different.  All  they’ve 
done  is  PR  the  hell  out  of  people  The  people  who  are  suffering 
as  a result  of  all  of  this  are  the  law-abiding  citizens  because  the 
handling  of  this  case  has  inhibited  the  police  in  being  able  to 
perform  then  duties.  We’ve  always  been  an  aggressive  police 
force  in  Los  Angeles.  We  seek  out  and  question  and  stop  people 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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Judging  the  Police 

Some  responses  from  a Louis  Harris/John  Jay  College  public  opinion  survey 

(results  in  percentages) 


When  Police  Officers  Are  Charged  with  Alleged  Misconduct,  What  Kind  of  a Committee  Do  You  Think  Should  Judge  Them? 


RACE 

AGE 

RESIDENCY 

INCOME 

White 

Black 

Hlsp. 

18-24 

25-29 

30-39  40-49 

5064  Over  65 

City 

Rest  of 
Metro 
Area 

Small 

Town 

Rural 

Less 

than 

$7,500 

$7,501 

to 

$15K 

$15K 

to 

$25K 

$25K 

to 

$35K 

$35K 

to 

$50K 

$50K 

and 

up 

All  Police 

4 

6 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

4 

7 

5 

4 

2 

3 

4 

6 

3 

3 

4 

2 

All  Civilian 

15 

14 

23 

23 

15 

15 

13 

12 

15 

16 

14 

17 

13 

23 

20 

11 

14 

16 

11 

Mixed 

80 

78 

75 

71 

80 

82 

82 

84 

76 

78 

80 

81 

83 

70 

75 

85 

81 

80 

87 

How  Would  You  Rate  the  Police  in  Your  Community  on  NOT  Using  Excessive  Force 

— Excellent,  Pretty  Good,  Only  Fair,  Poor? 

RACE 

AGE 

RESIDENCY 

INCOME 

White 

Black 

Hlsp. 

18-24 

25-29 

30-39  40-49 

5064 

Over  65 

City 

Rest  of 
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Area 
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Town 
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Less 

than 

$7,500 

$7,501 

to 

$15K 

$15K 

to 

$25K 

$25K 

to 

$35K 

$35K 

to 

$50K 

$50K 

and 

up 

Excellent 

29 

11 

22 

22 

15 

24 

30 

33 

31 

20 

32 

20 

37 

17 

21 

27 

28 

31 

31 

Pretty 

Good 

42 

43 

39 

42 

46 

44 

39 

38 

38 

41 

40 

45 

41 

37 

38 

42 

42 

41 

44 

Only  Fair 

19 

30 

24 

19 

21 

22 

21 

19 

21 

26 

16 

25 

16 

29 

26 

22 

18 

21 

17 

Poor 

7 

16 

13 

13 

17 

8 

7 

6 

7 

12 

9 

6 

3 

15 

12 

8 

10 

6 

6 

How  Would  You  Rate  the  Police  in  Your  Community  on  Treating  People  Fairly  — Excellent,  Pretty 

Good,  Only  Fair,  Poor? 
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to 
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to 
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9 

18 

22 

27 

30 

15 

24 

20 

24 

11 

16 

19 

23 

23 

27 

Pretty 

Good 

46 

29 

37 

40 

42 

50 

43 

40 

40 

44 

43 

40 

45 

42 

36 

44 

41 

49 

44 

Only  Fair 

21 

36 

30 

29 

30 

22 

23 

20 

23 

28 

21 

30 

12 

27 

31 

26 

24 

21 

20 

Poor 

9 

26 

13 

19 

19 

9 

10 

8 

6 

13 

9 

8 

19 

19 

17 

11 

10 

7 

8 

J 

Poll  looks  at  how  to  review  local  police 


Continued  from  Page  1 

education  (37  percent),  those  with  an 
income  of  $7,500  or  less  (38  percent) 
and  those  with  incomes  of  $15,000  to 
$25,000  (36  percent).  Only  among  those 
age  65  and  older  did  a plurality  — 44 
percent  — believe  that  police  officers 


would  be  “about  right"  in  their  judg- 
ment of  other  police,  compared  to  43 
percent  who  said  police  would  be  too 
lenient. 

By  contrast,  more  than  half  of  those 
surveyed  believe  that  civilians  would 
do  an  adequate  job  of  judging  police 


misconduct,  with  56  percent  saying 
civilians  would  be  “about  right"  in  their 
judgment  of  officers.  Only  7 percent 
thought  civilians  would  be  too  lenient, 
while  35  percent  thought  civilians  would 
be  too  stria. 

When  the  survey  asked  whether 


police  treated  people  fairly,  it  found 
that  63  percent  of  the  respondents  gave 
the  police  favorable  grades,  while  35 
percent  responded  negatively.  Percep- 
tions that  police  treated  people  fairly 
were  split  along  racial  lines,  with  68 
percent  of  whites  giving  positive  re- 
sponses such  as  “excellent"  or  “pretty 
good,"  and  62  percent  of  blacks  giving 
the  police  negative  responses  such  as 
“only  fair"  or  “poor." 

Police  tended  to  receive  positive 
responses  on  the  fair-treatment  ques- 
tion from  people  age  40  to  65  (up  to  70 
percent)  and  those  living  in  rural  areas 
(69  percent).  Highly  educated  respon- 
dents were  more  likely  to  perceive  police 
favorably  (about  70  percent)  than  those 
with  less  than  a high  school  education, 
50  percent  of  whom  perceived  police 
negatively. 

Asked  to  rate  police  in  their  com- 
munities on  not  using  excessive  force, 
68  percent  said  police  made  an  “excel- 
lent" or  “pretty  good"  effort,  while  30 
percent  rated  those  efforts  “only  fair" 
or  “poor."  Generally,  blacks  judged  the 
police  more  harshly  in  this  regard  than 


whites  did. 

“Following  the  Rodney  King  trial,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  blacks  are  more 
critical  of  the  police  for  their  excessive 
use  of  force,"  said  Taylor.  “What  is 
more  surprising  is  that,  overall,  only  46 
percent  of  blacks  rate  their  local  police 
negatively  on  this." 

Overall,  71  percent  of  whites  felt 
police  efforts  against  the  use  of  exces- 
sive force  woe  adequate.  Young  people, 
inner-city  residents,  people  with  low 
incomes  and  those  with  less  than  a high 
school  education  were  more  likely  to 
rate  police  negatively.  Those  with  higher 
levels  of  education  and  income  were 
more  likely  to  rate  police  positively. 

“These  poll  results  show  most 
Americans  have  favorable  opinioas 
about  the  police  in  their  communities," 
Taylor  observed,  “but  that  the  police 
have  much  worse  relations  with  blacks, 
with  young  people  and  with  the  disad- 
vantaged. However,  this  is  a nation- 
wide poll.  No  doubt  some  individual 
police  departments  have  much  better 
relationships  with  their  communities, 
while  others  do  much  worse." 


^ \ 

JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
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The  secret  is  out. 


Guarding  Presidents  — and  much  more 


Clouds  of  ethics  charges 
swirl  around  FBI  Director 


How  sweet  it  is!  Smart  drivers  get 
their  reward  from  Vermont  troopers 


these  advanced  machines  has  been  fairly 
well  controlled  by  the  manufacturers 

The  next  generation  of  copiers  

computerized  laser  copiers  — will  cre- 
ate bigger  problems.  But,  said  McGaw. 
“there's  technology  in  these  units  that 
will  allow  them  to  be  programmed  to 
recognize  genuine  currency  and  just 
print  a black  sheet." 

Ah,  the  march  of  high  technology. 

(Ordway  P Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court.  Narmet.  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 


The  investigation  also  put  a chilly  cast 
on  the  relationship  between  Sessions 
and  Barr,  and  makes  Session  the  sub- 
ject of  a probe  by  his  own  agents  Ses- 
sions confirmed  i n a statement  that  he  is 
under  investigation  but  said  he  was 
unaware  of  specific  charges.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Director  said,  he  was  “confi- 
dent of  the  outcome." 

Among  other  charges  involving 
Sessions  that  are  reportedly  under  re- 
view is  an  allegation  that  the  Director 
tried  to  avoid  paying  local  taxes  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  by  listing  his  mem- 
bership in  a San  Antonio,  Tex.,  country 
club  as  evidence  that  he  intends  to  retire 
there  when  his  10-year  term  ends  in 
1997.  Sessions  is  a former  Federal  judge 
in  Texas. 

Kessler  said  on  Oct  13  he  had  passed 
along  charges  that  Alice  Sessions  un- 
successfully sought  a $100,000  con- 
tract for  security  alarms  at  the  Sessions’ 
Washington  home,  to  be  installed  by 
Donald  Munford,  the  husband  of  Ses- 
sions' aide.  The  contract  was  rejected 
by  FBI  officials,  but  Munford  did  re- 
ceive $5,000  for  conducting  an  esti- 
mate. Alice  Sessions  reportedly  sought 
the  security  system  because  she  be- 
lieved the  FBI  had  wiretapped  the  home. 

Another  allegation  asserts  that  Sarah 
Munford  showed  her  FBI  credentials  to 
a Texas  state  trooper  last  year  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  dissuade  the 
officer  from  giving  her  son  a speeding 
ticket. 

The  murkiness  of  the  charges  has 
Continued  on  Page  9 


The  U.S.  Secret  Service  is  best 
known  as  protector  of  the  President, 
Vice  President,  candidates  for  those 
jobs,  their  families,  and  visiting  heads 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

of  state.  They’ve  had  their  hands  full 
during  the  election  campaign,  what  with 
four  candidates  and  their  spouses  run- 
rung  hither  and  yon  in  search  of  the 
undecided  voter. 

Secret  Service  Director  John  W. 
McGaw  told  the  National  Law  Enforce- 
ment Council,  which  this  writer  chairs, 
that  by  early  September.  President  Bush, 
Vice  President  Quayle,  Gov.  Bill  Clin- 
ton and  Senator  A1  Gore,  along  with 
their  spouses,  had  visited  some  500 
cities  and  spoken  at  more  than  3,000 
sites.  That,  friends,  requires  a lot  of 
work  for  the  Secret  Service  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Even  with  help  from  personnel  of  its 
sister  agencies  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment — the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  and  the  Customs  Service 
— the  Secret  Service  is  heavily  bur- 
dened during  a Presidential  election 
year.  That’s  why  McGaw  went  out  of 
his  way  to  say  thanks  to  the  law  en- 
forcement people  represented  by  the  1 5 
organizations  in  the  NLEC.  “We 
couldn’t  function  at  all  without  your 
help,"  he  said.  “We  couldn’t  go  into 
any  city,  any  county  or  any  state  with- 
out local  support.  And  that  local  sup- 
port is  not  reimbursed  — it  comes  out 
of  their  budget." 

The  Secret  Service  got  into  the 


Some  Bergen  County,  NJ.,  sher- 
iff s deputies  may  face  criminal  con- 
tempt charges,  after  an  investigation  by 
the  state  Division  of  Criminal  Justice 
found  that  the  officers  improperly  tried 
to  influence  the  outcome  of  the  racially 
charged  trial  of  a white  police  officer 
charged  with  fatally  shooting  an  armed 
black  teen-ager. 

A report  released  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  J.  Del  Ttifo  on  Oct.  13  said 
the  deputies  violated  court  orders  and 
state  guidelines  while  providing  secu- 
rity at  the  trial  of  former  Teaneck  police 
officer  Gary  Spath,  who  in  February 
was  acquitted  of  manslaughter  in  the 
April  1990  killing  of  16-year-old  Phil- 
lip C.  Panned.  The  deputies,  according 
to  the  report,  showed  “a  lack  of  profes- 
sionalism and  sensitivity  to  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a fair  and  impar- 
tial atmosphere." 

Among  the  violations  spotlighted  in 
the  18-page  report  were  “three  unset- 
tling and  disturbing  incidents”  during 
the  course  of  the  trial,  including  the 
arrest  of  a prosecution  witness  on  a 
two-year-old  warrant  that  occurred  in 
front  of  a television  camera  crew  after 
the  witness  left  the  stand;  bringing  into 
the  courtroom  a police  officer  who  was 
shot  and  paralyzed  by  a teen-ager  in 
1985,  and  producing  phony  press  cre- 
dentials to  pose  as  reporters  as  they 
videotaped  a demonstration  in  support 
of  the  Panned  family. 

Although  the  report  did  not  estab- 
lish a basis  for  filing  criminal  charges 
against  the  deputies  who  were  criti- 


protection  business  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Widiam  McKinley  in 
1901.  Up  to  that  time,  the  agency  was 
known  primarily  as  the  very  effective 
nemesis  of  counterfeiters.  In  fact  the 
service  was  originady  established  for 
just  that  purpose. 

Its  birth  occurred  in  1865,  just  after 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  when,  it  was 
estimated,  nearly  half  of  ad  currency  in 
circulation  was  counterfeit.  The  story 
goes  that  on  April  14,  1865.  Treasury 
Secretary  Hugh  McCudough  reported 
to  a meeting  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  Cabinet  that  counterfeiting 
was  out  of  control.  “I  believe,"  he  said, 
“that  there  should  be  a continuous  or- 
ganized effort,  aggressive  rather  than 
merely  defensive,  and  that  the  work 
should  be  undertaken  by  a permanent 
force  managed  by  a directing  head." 

“I  believe  you  have  the  right  idea," 
the  President  said  in  directing  McCud- 
ough to  start  the  Secret  Service.  It  was 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  Lincoln  visited 
Ford’s  Theater.  There  is  a certain  irony 
in  the  fact  that  the  Secret  Service  was 
bom  the  same  day  as  the  first  Presiden- 
tial assassination. 

The  Secret  Service  was  spectacu- 
larly successful  in  its  initial  mission. 
Within  a year,  more  than  200  counter- 
feiters had  been  captured  with  the  help 
of  local  police.  By  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, it  was  estimated  that  only  one  in 
every  100,000  dodars  of  paper  cur- 
rency and  three  in  every  100,000  dol- 
lars in  coins  were  bogus. 

Counterfeiting  is  still  a relatively 
uncommon  crime  today.  McGaw  said 
that  about  $17  million  in  counterfeit 
money  was  circulated  in  the  United 
Stales  last  year.  Another  $70  midion 


cized,  Del  Tufo  asked  a judge  to  decide 
whether  contempt  proceedings  should 
begin.  The  report  did  not  specify  which 
officers  or  supervisors  might  face  con- 
tempt proceedings. 

Del  Tufo  also  said  he  sent  the  report 
to  the  administrative  arm  of  the  state 
Supreme  Court  to  determine  whether 
new  court  security  measures  are  needed 
as  a result  of  the  findings. 

Sheriff  Jack  Terhune  released  a 
statement  in  which  he  said  he  was  glad 
that  the  report  “concluded  there  was  no 
wrongdoing  by  members  of  the  Sher- 
iff s Department."  He  said  he  disagreed 
with  “certain  conclusions"  raised  in  the 
report,  but  offered  no  specifics. 

“The  men  and  women  of  the  Bergen 
County  Sheriff s Department  have 
always  complied  with  the  orders  of  the 
court  and  remain  accountable  for  their 
actions,"  he  said.  “I  am  proud  to  serve 
with  these  fine  officers." 

Terhune  added  that  he  agreed  with 
the  Attorney  General  that  “perhaps 
revisions  of  certain  guidelines  are  war- 
ranted," but  he  noted  that  a bill  that 
would  have  prohibited  the  impersona- 
tion of  news  reporters  by  police  — a 
measure  introduced  after  the  Spath  trial 
incident  — was  defeated  in  the  State 
Assembly  last  May. 

The  state  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
move  the  trial  in  August  1991,  partly 
because  Terhune  was  a lieutenant  in  the 
Teaneck  Police  Department  at  the  time 
of  the  Pannell  shooting  and  headed  the 
departmental  investigation  into  the 
shooting.  Terhune  told  the  court  he  was 


was  seized  before  being  passed  to  the 
public.  That’s  pretty  small  potatoes  as 
white-collar  crime  goes  today.  Inciden- 
tally, of  the  $17  million  in  bogus  money 
that  did  get  into  circulation,  37  percent 
was  produced  in  foreign  countries, 
McGaw  said.  Colombia,  which  is  noted 
for  its  drug  traffickers,  is  also  high  on 
the  list  of  countries  with  lots  of  counter- 
feiting of  United  States  bills 

“United  States  currency  is  the  easi- 
est currency  to  counterfeit,"  the  Secret 
Service  chief  said.  “It’s  because  it’s  so 
accepted  around  the  world,  and  the 
public  in  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
gotten  to  the  point  where  it  wants  to 
build  in  a lot  of  the  security  features  that 
would  make  it  a harder  dollar  to  manu- 
facture." 

Last  year,  however,  the  Treasury 


FBI  Director  William  S.  Sessions, 
who  is  the  subject  of  a preliminary 
criminal  inquiry  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment’s Office  of  Professional  Respon- 
sible, canceled  a meeting  scheduled 
for  Oct.  15  during  which  he  was  to 
discuss  the  allegations  of  ethics  viola- 
tions with  investigators. 

The  meeting  was  canceled  because 
Sessions'  attorney,  James  R.  Phelps, 
said  he  needed  more  time  and  because 
the  Justice  Department  had  refused  to 
provide  him  with  details  of  die  “broadly 
stated"  charges  against  the  Director. 

The  inquiry  is  focusing  on  whether 
Sessions  and  his  personal  assistant. 


a potential  witness  in  the  trial  so  court- 
house security  supervision  was  turned 
over  to  Undersheriff  Jay  Alpert.  Ter- 
hune was  never  called  to  testify. 

At  the  start  of  the  trial.  Judge  Char- 
les R.  DeGisi  ordered  that  no  cameras 
were  to  lie  allowed  in  the  courthouse 
except  for  one  television  and  two  still 
cameras  in  the  courtroom.  He  also 
ordered  that  no  spectators  be  admitted 
to  the  courtroom  during  the  trial,  unless 
he  granted  permission. 

On  Jan.  17,  however,  five  sheriffs 
deputies  led  by  Capt.  Frank  Benedetto 
approached  state's  witness  Melvin 
DeBerry  as  he  left  the  courtroom  and 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Out-of-state  motorists  visiting  Ver- 
mont this  month  to  view  its  spectacular 
autumn  foliage  might  drive  away  from 
an  encounter  with  a state  trooper  with  a 
sweet  surprise  — half-pint  jugs  of  the 
state’s  renowned  maple  syrup. 

The  giveaway  is  part  of  a joint  effort 
by  the  State  Police,  the  state  Tourism 
Board,  and  the  Vermont  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  recognize  safe  drivers 
and  promote  tourism  in  the  Green 
Mountain  State  by  offering  samples  of 
its  most  famous  product,  said  special 
operations  commander  Capt.  Robert 
Vallie. 

As  part  of  the  five-week  program 


Department  announced  that  over  the 
next  few  years,  new  issues  of  bills  above 
$1  would  incorporate  a tiny  polyester 
thread  and  a microscopic  line  of  type 
that  would  make  them  much  harder  to 
duplicate  on  copiers.  These  new  secu- 
rity features  would  be  visible  when  the 
bill  is  held  up  to  a light,  but  would  not 
be  picked  up  on  existing  copiers. 

McGaw  noted  that  high-quality 
counterfeits  turned  out  by  advanced 
color  copiers  have  bedeviled  the  Secret 
Service  in  recent  years.  “Twenty-five 
precent  of  our  counterfeiting  arrests  are 
of  people  using  multi-color  copiers." 
he  said.  “Because  of  the  speed  with 
which  they  can  make  these  notes,  a 
person  who  wants  to  can  flood  a city 
very  quickly.” 

Fortunately,  he  added,  access  to 


Sarah  Munford,  billed  numerous  per- 
sonal long-distance  telephone  calls  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  well  as 
accusations  made  in  an  anonymous 
letter  reportedly  written  by  an  FBI  agent 
to  President  Bush  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  P.  Barr,  which  accused  the 
Director  and  his  wife,  Alice,  of  misus- 
ing Federal  cars  and  airplanes  for  per- 
sonal travel.  Munford  was  placed  on 
administrative  leave  by  the  Justice 
Department  on  Oct.  15,  pending  dis- 
missal. 

The  probe  is  also  reportedly  looking 
into  whether  Sessions  gave  his  wife  a 
building  pass  to  FBI  headquarters  that 
gave  her  access  to  his  private  office 
without  having  to  go  through  the  recep- 
tion area.  That  charge  was  detailed  in  a 
June  24  letter  to  the  FBI's  public  affairs 
office  from  Ronald  Kessler,  who  is 
writing  a book  about  the  bureau.  The 
charges,  which  the  author  said  he  had 
uncovered  in  his  research,  appeared  in 
the  form  of  questions  Kessler  planned 
to  ask  Sessions  in  an  interview. 

The  probe  pits  the  FBI  Director 
against  his  superior.  Attorney  General 
Barr,  with  Phelps  charging  that  Justice 
Department  employees  were  leaking 
details  of  the  accusations  to  the  press . “ I 
will  not  speculate  about  why  confiden- 
tial information  is  being  leaked,"  said 
Phelps.  “It  is  troubling  that  Department 
of  Justice's  personnel  seem  to  be  vio- 
lating their  own  rules." 

Sessions’  cancellation  of  the  meet- 
ing with  ethics  investigators  put  the 
inquiry  into  limbo  for  the  time  being 


begun  this  month,  crime  prevention 
officers  will  pass  out  the  syrup  for  one 
week  at  highway  rest  areas  in  each  of 
the  agency’s  five  troop  districts. 

“It’s  really  to  draw  some  attention 
to  safe  driving  and  crime-prevention 
practices,"  Vallie  told  LEN.  “If  people 
drive  in  and  they  had  their  children  in 
child  restraints  and  they  were  locking 
their  car  door  as  they  left  the  vehicle  to 
protect  their  valuables,  we  might  have 
an  officer  approach  them  and  thank 
them  for  acting  responsibly."  The 
trooper  then  offers  the  motorist  a com- 
plimentary jug  of  syrup,  along  with 
safety  and  crime  prevention  tips. 


Vallie  said  the  effort  has  received 
positive  reviews  from  motorists,  some 
of  whom  “were  shocked  to  be  ap- 
proached by  an  enforcement  officer, 
then  have  it  be  a positive  interaction. 
That’s  something  we  were  hoping  to 
get  across  — that  an  encounter  with  a 
law  enforcement  officer  doesn’t  always 
have  to  be  negative.  There’s  a lot  more 
to  us  than  just  passing  along  a speeding 
ticket." 

Vallie  said  he  expected  that  about 
500  jugs  of  syrup  donated  by  the  Ver- 
mont Maple  Producers  Association 
would  be  distributed  by  troopers  during 
the  promotion. 


NJ  sheriff's  office  criticized  for 
actions  at  police  shooting  trial 
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Barry , Cronkhite: 

Management  in  the  post-King  era:  Part  II 


By  Robert  J.  Barry 
and  Clyde  L.  Cronkhite 

( Second  of  mo  pans. ) 

A very  important  concept  of  human  relations  is 
to  treat  people  the  way  you  want  them  to  treat 
others.  Police  employees  cannot  be  expected  to 
treat  the  public  any  better  than  management  treats 
them.  The  Rodney  King  incident  in  Los  Angeles 
can  provide  an  opportunity  for  management  to 
show  its  understanding  and  provide  support  for 
employees. 

Negative,  somewhat  distorted  media  coverage 
of  the  King  incident  has  brought  about  a percep- 
tion by  many  police  personnel  of  a lack  of  support 
on  the  part  of  a public  that  harbors  negative 
attitudes  toward  law  enforcement.  This  percep- 
tion is  causing  increased  stress  on  individual  offi- 
cers. In  some  cases  this  has  bred  unhealthy  work- 
ing environments,  including  the  erosion  of  physi- 
cal and  psychological  well-being,  hypertension, 
heart  disease,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  and  high 
rates  of  divorce  or  suicide.  Law  enforcement 
leaders  committed  to  developing  a healthy  work 
environment  should  consider  implementing  sev- 
eral management  strategies  to  cope  with  the  fall- 
out of  the  King  case. 

1 Determine  the  specific  effect  on  the  or- 
ganization. Self-examination  of  an  agency  in- 
cludes select  interviews  with  all  levels  of  employ- 
ees. organizational  inspections,  surveys  and  au- 
dits, quality  circles,  active  listening,  exhibiting 
interest  in  the  problem,  and  then  taking  active 
steps  to  reduce  the  stress  caused  by  the  issue. 

1 Reaffirm  a belief  in  the  basic  mission.  An 
honest  mission  statement  serves  to  define  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  organization,  allowing 
personnel  to  view  their  self- worth  and  understand 
their  true  value  to  the  great  majority  of  the  com- 
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munity.  In  times  of  adversity  it  is  essential  for  all 
personnel  to  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  the 
organization’s  basic  mission. 

1 Live  the  organizational  values.  Law  en- 
forcement organizations  have  been  fashioned  after 
the  autocratic,  quasi-military  model.  Yet  progres- 
sive managers  understand  that  personnel  achieve 
greater  productivity  and  better  mental  health  if 
pressed  toward  excellence  by  management  through 
values.  These  values  determine  what  both  the 
organization  and  the  individuals  within  it  consider 
to  be  appropriate  and  inappropriate  conduct. 

1 Encourage  communication  and  dialogue. 

Osborn: 


By  Steve  Osborn 

The  police  and  gun  control  is  the  study  of  the 
history  of  failure.  No  one  wants  guns  in  the  hands 
of  violent  people.  Yet  more  often  than  not,  police 
set  their  sights  on  the  wrong  target,  and  fail  to 
accomplish  that  which  they  set  out  to  do. 

The  latest  myth,  presented  to  us  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  and  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  blames  teenage  violence  on  guns. 
If  police  buy  into  this  misconception,  they  will 
once  again  misalign  their  sights,  and  fail  once 
more.  By  examining  gun  myths  and  misconcep- 
tions. we  can  gain  a better  perspective  on  where 
our  efforts  ought  to  be  directed  in  violent  crime 
control. 

Myth  #1:  Guns  are  responsible  for  crime. 
Guns  (and  knives,  baseball  bats,  and  any  other 
potential  weapon)  are  amoral.  They  do  not  know 
right  and  wrong,  and  make  no  independent  deci- 
sion to  do  good  or  evil . Sure,  if  there  were  no  guns 
in  this  country,  there  would  be  no  gun  crime.  That 
will  never  be  the  case.  There  are  just  too  many 
guns,  and  the  law  abiding  will  not  give  them  up 
voluntarily.  Gun  restrictions  have  only,  ever,  had 
an  effect  on  the  law  abiding  for  obvious  reasons: 
Criminals  break  laws,  they  don’t  follow  them. 

Myth  #2:  Gun  control  reduces  crime.  Statis- 


Law  enforcement  organizations  that  encourage 
freedom  of  communication  have  a decided  advan- 
tage in  times  of  stress  or  crisis.  Ideas,  insights, 
thoughts  and  emotions  may  be  openly  exchanged, 
and  numerous  problems  can  thereby  be  resolved 
or  avoided.  Methods  of  encouraging  open  comu- 
ni cations  include  advisory  groups,  open-door 
sessions,  retreats,  surveys,  task  forces,  employee 
councils,  administrators’  visits  to  roll  calls,  union 
meetings,  and  an  understanding  of  the  concept  of 
active  listening  (see  below). 

1 Demonstrate  a caring  about  people.  True 
caring  includes  trust,  pride  and  a sense  of  commu- 


nes lie,  so  let’s  look  at  the  reality  of  the  streets. 
New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  Washington  are 
cities  with  some  of  the  strongest  gun-control  laws 
in  the  nation  — and  some  of  the  highest  rates  of 
violent  crime.  Gun  control  simply  has  not  worked. 
Criminals  obtain  guns  and  use  them  because  it  is 
more,  not  less,  advantageous  for  them  to  do  so. 
The  deterrent  effect  of  laws  has  had  no  effect  on 
criminal  behavior.  One  thing  is  certain.  A criminal 
in  jail  commits  no  violent  crime  in  any  commu- 
nity. 

Myth  #3:  Assault  rifles  must  be  banned. 
This  is  where  the  hue  and  cry  is  directed  today. 
More  money  and  effort  is  being  spent  in  an  attempt 
to  ban  assault  rifles  than  any  other  program  deal- 
ing with  guns.  In  the  June  30,  1992,  issue  of  Law 
Enforcement  News,  we  are  told  that  these  weap- 
ons account  for  only  1 .5  percent  to  23  percent  of 
all  weapons,  and  only  6 percent  to  10  percent  of 
weapons  traced  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms.  In  other  words,  if  we  ignore 
90  percent  of  what  we  perceive  the  problem  is 
(guns),  then  we  are  going  to  fail.  It’s  pretty  simple. 

Myth  #4:  Only  the  police  and  military  need 
guns.  There  are  some  Korean- Amen  can  busi- 
nessmen who  survived  the  recent  Los  Angeles 
riots  who  might  disagree.  While  in  many  other 


nity.  Administrators  should  nurture  these  prin- 
ciples in  an  effort  to  improve  the  working  environ- 
ment. Such  a workplace  climate  should  be  rela- 
tively free  of  negative  influences. 

1 Vent  frustrations.  Most  psychotherapy  in- 
cludes the  concept  of  ventilation,  to  verbalize 
emotions  and  “get  it  off  your  chest”  rather  than  to 
internalize  the  problem,  brood  and  let  it  accumu- 
late. Administrators  must  actively  support  this 
notion  of  venting  emotions  and  understand  the 
need  to  show  concern. 

1 Ensure  fairness.  Administrators  have  the 
Continued  on  Page  10 


countries  only  the  police  and  military  have  guns, 
it’s  these  same  countries  where  the  police  and  the 
military  subject  their  citizens  to  the  same  type  of 
violence  that  our  criminals  produce. 

Myth  #5:  There  is  no  solution.  Wrong.  If  we 
address  the  right  problem  in  the  first  place,  then  a 
solution  is  certainly  possible.  The  answers  exist; 
we’ve  simply  been  asking  the  wrong  questions. 

First,  we  must  address  the  problem  of  ethics 
and  values  in  our  society.  We  don’t  teach  them  to 
our  young  people  anymore.  We  teach  sex  educa- 
tion and  pass  out  condoms,  but  refuse  to  let  lads 
pray  in  school.  Our  families  don't  teach  values. 
Life  has  become  so  cheap  that  kids  (till  over 
another’s  jacket  or  sneakers.  The  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  addresses  violence  in  the  inner 
city.  It  is  in  the  inner  city  that  responsible  people 
must  stand  up,  take  charge,  and  demand  an  end  to 
the  violence.  Families  and  churches  must  once 
again  teach  values  to  their  children,  including  the 
sanctity  of  human  life.  The  law  abiding  must 
develop  an  attitude  of  “zero  tolerance"  for  gang 
members  and  drug  dealers,  and  report  them  to 
police  at  every  opportunity.  Rural  America  would 
then  do  well  to  follow  their  example. 

Second,  we  must  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
offenders,  not  honest,  law-abiding  people.  Honest 
people  are  simply  not  the  problem.  A good  person 
needs  no  more  reason  to  own  or  collect  guns  than 
another  who  owns  or  collects  automobiles.  Both 
are  capable  of  inflicting  injury  or  death,  and  both 
require  the  owners  to  be  responsible.  Let’s  edu- 
cate and  train  gun  owners  (something  the  NRA 
has  been  doing  for  over  100  years),  and  let’s  not 
give  violent  offenders  chance  after  chance  to 
commit  repeat  acts  of  violence. 

Ask  most  police  officers,  and  they  will  tell  you 
they  favor  gun  control.  Ask  them  what  that  means 
and  you  get  a whole  different  picture.  Police,  like 
most  of  us,  want  an  end  to  violent  crime.  They 
want  an  end  to  an  overloaded  and  impotent  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  where  legal  technicalities 
become  more  important  than  the  spilled  blood  of 
an  innocent  child.  They  want  violent  offenders 
locked  up.  They  do  not  fear  law-abiding  gun 
owners  who  hunt,  compete  with,  or  simply  enjoy 
firearms. 

If  we  really  seek  a solution  to  the  gun  problem 
and  violent  crime  in  America,  we  need  to  begin  by 
asking  the  right  questions  first. 
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for  leadership  training  with  the  Oregon  Board  of 
Police  Officer  Standards  and  Training.  He  served 
for  12  years  with  the  military  police  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  has 
also  been  a deputy  sheriff  in  Coconino  County, 
Ariz.  He  holds  a bachelor 's  degree  in  psychology, 
a master 's  degree  in  police  administration,  and  is 
a graduate  of  the  FBI  National  Academy  and  the 
School  of  Police  Staff  and  Command  at  North- 
western University.) 
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Minority  hiring  in 
policing  said  to  fall 
short  of  the  mark 


Continued  from  Page  3 
report.  The  lack  of  black  officers  on  the 
force  "provides  some  background  to 
the  violent  actions"  of  New  York  City 
police  officers  attending  a rowdy  po- 
lice union  rally  last  month,  the  report 
said.  [See  LEN,  Oct.  15,  1991] 

The  study  added  that  the  depart- 
ment would  need  to  add  3,000  more 
black  officers  to  bring  the  agency’s 
EEO  Index  to  “the  ideal  level." 

Despite  widespread  perceptions  that 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  is 
racially  insensitive  and  out  of  touch 
with  its  minority  constituents,  the  study 
indicates  that  the  agency  has  a “per- 
fect" EEO  Index  of  black  officers.  Of 
the  department's  8,020  officers,  1,127 
are  black  — a 14. 1 percent  rate  that  is 
slightly  higher  than  the  14  percent 
proportion  of  blacks  in  the  city’s  over- 
all population. 

“Events  since  the  beating  of  Rod- 


ney King.  . indicate  that  the  depart- 
ment has  a serious  police-community 
relations  problem.  This  suggests  that 
while  affirmative  action  in  employment 
is  important,  it  is  not  the  only  factor  in- 
fluencing a police  department's  per- 
formance," said  the  study. 

Walker,  the  study’s  author,  said  in 
an  interview  with  LEN  that  he  was 
“shocked"  by  the  lack  of  progress  made 
by  the  New  York  Police  Department  in 
the  recruitment  of  black  officers  during 
the  last  decade.  “In  New  York,  they 
must  have  hired  about  16,000  officers 
in  that  time  period.  It’s  staggering. 
They’ve  lost  a tremendous  opportu- 
nity," he  said. 

In  New  York,  newly  appointed 
Police  Commissioner  Raymond  Kelly 
announced  a strategy  to  increase  mi- 
nority representation,  a move  that  was 
prompted  in  part  by  the  Walker  report's 
findings.  [See  related  story,  Page  1.) 


DoJ  ethics  probers  set 
their  sights  on  Sessions 


Continued  from  Page  7 
been  exacerbated  by  details  that  have 
emerged  through  news  leaks  and  those 
attributed  to  unnamed  sources.  Two 
Democratic  members  of  Congress, 
Senator  David  Boren  of  Oklahoma  and 

NJ  sheriff 
rapped  for 
trial  actions 

Continued  from  Page  7 

arrested  him  on  a probation  violation 
stemming  from  a drug  conviction. 
DeBerry  surrendered  but  was  taken  to 
the  courthouse  lobby  instead  of  the 
Sheriffs  Department  upstairs,  and  his 
arrest  was  recorded  by  a waiting  televi- 
sion crew  The  report  said  some  offi- 
cers cleared  spectators  out  of  the  lobby 
to  give  the  camera  crew  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  arrest. 

Later  in  January,  Sgt.  Chris  Larsen 
allowed  paralyzed  New  York  City  po- 
lice officer  Steven  McDonald  into  the 
courtroom  while  the  trial  was  in  session 
and  ordered  other  officers  to  wheel  him 
to  the  defense  counsel's  table,  where 
Spath  was  sitting. 

Prosecutors  charged  that  the  action 
was  a blatant  ploy  to  curry  sympathy 
for  Spath  and  influence  the  jury.  It  also 
prompted  DiGisi  to  remove  the  jury 
and  admonish  S path’s  lawyers  and 
sheriffs  department  employees  for 
disobeying  his  order.  DiGisi  replaced 
sheriffs  deputies  with  state  troopers  in 
the  halls  outside  the  courtroom  later 
that  day. 

Spath,  who  retired  from  policing 
shortly  after  his  acquittal,  testified  he 
shot  Pannell  because  he  thought  the 
fleeing  youth  was  going  to  shoot  him. 
Police  found  a loaded  gun  in  the  teen- 
ager's coat  pocket.  The  shooting  inci- 
dent sparked  a night  of  civil  unrest  in 
Teaneck,  a town  that  prior  to  the  shoot- 
ing had  prided  itself  on  its  ethnic  diver- 
sity and  racial  tolerance.  Spath’s  ac- 
quittal by  an  all-white  jury  sparked 
demonstrations,  but  no  violence. 


Representative  Don  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, said  the  allegations  against 
Sessions  may  have  been  timed  to  under- 
mine the  FBI’ s inquiry  into  charges  that 
Justice  officials  concealed  evidence  in 
a case  involving  an  Atlanta  bank's  $4 
billion  in  illegal  loans  to  Iraq. 

Less  than  a week  before  the  allega- 
tions against  Sessions  were  disclosed, 
the  FBI  was  examining  the  bank  fraud 
case  involving  the  Atlanta  branch  of  the 
Italian  Banco  Nazionale  de  Lavoro, 
after  a Federal  judge  accused  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  of  withholding  informa- 
tion from  him  and  prosecutors  trying 
the  case.  That  led  to  the  DoJ  and  the 
CIA  trading  charges  over  which  was 
responsible  for  providing  incomplete 
information  on  how  much  the  Govern- 
ment knew  about  the  illegal  loans. 

Boren,  who  heads  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  said  Oct. 
14  that  the  “timing  of  the  accusations 
against  Judge  Sessions  makes  me 
wonder  if  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
pressure  him  not  to  conduct  an  inde- 
pendent invesitgation." 

Edwards,  a former  FBI  agent  who 
supports  Sessions,  called  the  charges 
against  the  Director  “trivial.”  He  said 
the  Director  had  rankled  the  Bush 
Administration  by  refusing  to  politi- 
cize the  FBI,  remaining  silent  on  Bush's 
long-stalled  crime  bill,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  address  abuses  within  the  bu- 
reau, including  discrimination  against 
minority  agents. 

“They  had  the  knives  out  for  him 
shortly  after  Bush  was  elected  because 
he  was  Reagan’s  appointee  and  they 
tried  to  get  rid  of  him  then,"  said  Ed- 
wards. 


COMING  UP 
IN  LEN: 

A special  post-Election  Day 
roundup,  with  coverage  of 
runs  for  office,  referendums. 
ballot  initiatives, 
and  much  more. 

If  it  affects  law  enforcement, 
we'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 


Gains  despite  downsizing 

Cleveland  PD  offers  model  for  minority  hiring 


If  New  York  police  officials  need 
a model  to  improve  their  minority  re- 
cruitment program,  they  may  need  to 
look  no  further  than  Cleveland. 

Professor  Samuel  Walker,  the 
University  of  Nebraska  researcher 
whose  study  of  minority  recruiting 
ranked  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment at  the  bottom  in  terms  of  recent 
progress,  pointed  out  that  the  Cleve- 
land Police  Department  has  made 
steady  gains  in  attracting  minorities, 
particularly  blacks,  to  the  force.  That 
progress  was  made  despite  an  over- 
all decline  in  the  number  of  Cleve- 
land police  officers  in  the  last  10 
years,  he  said. 

“Cleveland  had  one  of  the  poor- 
est records  10  years  ago,"  Walker 
told  LEN.  “They  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  even  though  the 
depatment  is  shrinking  in  size,  which 
I think  is  an  important  factor.  In 
theory,  you  would  think  they  would 
have  every  excuse  not  to  have  any 
progress.  Yet  they  managed  some." 

Walker’s  survey  shows  that  there 
are  439  blacks  among  the  Cleveland 
department’s  1,668  officers,  a ratio 
of  263  percent.  By  comparison, 
blacks  comprise  46.6  percent  of  the 
overall  city  population.  While  the 
department  has  some  ways  to  go 
before  it  attains  the  ideal  level  of 


minority  representation.  Walker  said,  it 
has  managed  to  increase  its  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Index  by  1 15 
percent. 

The  EEO  Index,  the  measure  used 
by  the  survey  to  gauge  the  performance 
of  departments  in  minority  employ- 
ment, is  a ratio  of  the  percentage  of 
black  officers  to  the  percentage  of  blacks 
in  a city’s  population. 

Sgt  Marshall  Sewall,  who  heads 
the  Cleveland  Police  Department’s 
minority  recruitment  unit  said  a con- 
sent decree  forced  the  agency  to  bnng 
up  the  numbers  of  minorities  in  the 
agency.  But  he  also  pointed  to  the 
department’s  “vigorous"  recruitment 
program  to  explain  the  steady  rise  in  the 
number  of  minority  officers. 

“We  have  14  officers  who  go  out 
and  vigorously  recruit  people  for  the 
department.  We  go  out  to  different 
churches,  colleges  and  businesses,  and 
attend  career  days  at  colleges,"  he  said. 

Sewall  added  that  an  aggessive 
media  campaign  utilizing  posters  and 
newspaper,  radio  and  TV  spots  has  also 
helped  attract  minorities  to  apply  to  the 
agency  Applications  from  people  liv- 
ing outside  Cleveland  are  encouraged, 
and  officers  submit  the  applications  to 
the  city’s  Personnel  Department-  for 
registering,  eliminating  the  need  for 
out-of-town  applicants  to  submit  the 


forms  in  person. 

A key  to  the  department’s  re- 
cruitment efforts  is  assigning  recruit- 
ing officers  to  targeted  neighbor- 
hoods by  race.  “We  find  this  to  be 
very  successful  because  they  seem  to 
communicate  better  with  people." 
Sewall  said. 

Under  a 1984  amendment  to  the 
consent  decree,  the  department  is  re- 
quired to  hire  three  minority  officers 
for  every  four  whites  chosen.  The 
decree,  which  is  in  effect  until  the 
agency  reaches  a 33-percent  minor- 
ity officer  goal,  requires  that  70 
minority  officers  be  hired  each  year. 
Sewall  said  that  as  of  September,  the 
force  had  1,661  officers,  30.3  per- 
cent of  them  from  minority  groups. 
He  estimated  that  43  percent  of  every 
100  recruits  are  minorities. 

Walker,  whose  study  did  not 
speculate  on  reasons  why  some 
departments  lag  behind  others  in 
minority  recruiting,  said  that  prog- 
ress in  attracting  minorities  to  polic- 
ing “is  not  something  that  just  hap- 
pens automatically  " 

"Somebody  has  to  take  some  ini- 
tiative and  responsibility,  and 
whether  that’s  people  filing  suits,  a 
mayor  or  a police  chief — somebody 
somewhere  has  got  to  take  the  initia- 
tive and  make  it  happen,"  he  said. 


Kelly , an  NYPD  insider, 
gets  the  nod  as  top  cop 
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choice.  The  decision  was  delayed  by  a 
raucous  protest  staged  Sept.  16  by  about 
10,000  members  of  the  Police  Benevo- 
lent Association,  demonstrating  against 
the  Mayor’s  plan  for  an  all-civilian 
police  review  board.  [See  LEN,  Oct. 
15. 1992.] 

Dinkins  reinterviewed  all  four  fi- 
nalists for  the  job  to  see  how  they  would 
have  handled  the  rally,  which  some 
observers  likened  to  a near-riot.  Kelly 
reportedly  received  high  marks  for  his 
handling  of  the  demonstration  and  his 
willingness  to  discipline  officers  who 
had  engaged  in  misconduct. 

Kelly  becomes  Police  Commis- 
sioner at  a time  when  officer  morale  is 
low  and  the  department  has  come  under 
increasing  criticism  for  being  insensi- 
tive to  minorities.  The  situation  has 
been  aggravated  by  a deteriorating  re- 
lationship between  Dinkins  and  the 
rank-and-file. 


Kelly  pledged  to  address  low  mo- 
rale and  change  perceptions  that  the 
department  is  insensitive  to  minorities. 
“This  department  has  been  through 
some  very  rough  times  in  the  past  year," 
he  said.  “It’s  now  time  to  put  it  behind 
us.  I want  to  rekindle  pnde  in  this  great 
organization,  both  internally  and  with 
the  community  that  we  serve." 

He  said  he  will  work  with  the  police 
union  to  improve  the  image  of  the  Po- 
lice Department  and  hopes  to  end  the 
public  feud  between  Dinkins  and  PBA 
president  Phil  Caruso,  with  whom  Kelly 
has  a cordial  relationship.  “This  is  not 
an  easy  city  to  police.  We  have  bridges 
to  build.  We  have  trust  to  earn.  It  will  be 
my  honor  to  do  both,"  Kelly  said. 

A few  days  after  his  appointment, 
Kelly  vowed  to  increase  outreach  ef- 
forts to  minority  communities  and  re- 
cruit more  minority  officers  to  the 
department,  which  is  73.5  percent  white. 
The  Commissioner  made  his  remarks 


after  a report  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska  placed  New  York  last  among 
50  major  cities  in  terms  of  minority 
representation  on  police  forces.  The 
study  showed  that  only  1 1 .4  percent  of 
the  force  is  black,  although  blacks  make 
up  28.7  percent  of  the  city’s  population. 
[See  related  story.  Page  3.] 

Kelly  said  he  would  seek  revisions 
in  the  testing  and  screening  procedures 
that  some  have  charged  are  biased,  and 
embark  on  an  “all  out"  marketing  cam- 
paign targeting  minorities.  Before  his 
appointment,  Kelly  had  been  making 
weekly  visits  to  churches  in  black  neigh- 
borhoods, in  order  to  increase  interest 
among  youths  in  a policing  career. 

The  Commissioner  also  announced 
plans  to  assign  50  black  and  Latino 
officers  to  full-time  recruitment  duties. 
“I  see  a critical  need  for  increased 
minority  representation  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  this  is  one  of  the  ways  to  do 
it,"  he  said. 


Seizure  of  cars  takes  a bite  out 
of  prostitution,  DUI  in  Portland 
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in  1991 . Recidivism  rates  are  lower  for 
would-be  johns  of  prostitutes  — about 
.5  percent  — than  for  DUI  offenders, 
which  stands  about  2 percent,  said 
Hediger. 

Hediger  cautioned  that  the  ordinance 
is  not  a panacea  that  has  forced  prosti- 
tutes out  of  business.  Nevertheless, 
noticeable  street-level  activity  is  on  the 
decline,  he  said,  and  johns  are  more 
cautious  than  they  used  to  be.  “It’s  still 
out  there.  It’s  still  going  on.  But  the 
feeling  in  the  neighborhoods  is  that  [the 
activity]  has  been  greatly  reduced." 


While  the  numbers  are  impressive, 
has  the  ordinance  improved  the  qual- 
ity-of-life  for  Portland  residents  in  ar- 
eas where  street-level  prostitution  was 
once  a fact  of  everyday  life?  One 
community  organizer  thinks  so. 

“The  neighborhoods  that  have  been 
affected  by  prostitution  have  seen  some 
real  decreases  in  the  amount  of  custom- 
ers harassing  women,"  said  Sharon 
McCormack,  a crime  prevention  spe- 
cialist for  the  city ’s  Office  of  Neighbor- 
hood Associations,  an  umbrella  organi- 
zation for  the  city’s  92  neighborhood 
associations.  “And  residents  who  live 


adjacent  major  thoroughfares  that  have 
been  used  as  prostitution  strips  report  a 
real  decrease  of  johns  and  prostitutes  in 
the  area." 

Asked  whether  such  ordinances 
could  benefit  other  communities, 
McCormack  did  not  hesitate.  “Abso- 
lutely Depending  on  the  state  or  the 
city,  a lot  of  communities  have  fairly 
weak  laws  or  consequences  for  drunk 
driving.  A lot  of  people  would  view  the 
vehicle  as  a weapon,  and  we’re  really 
seeing  this  as  taking  the  weapon  out  of 
someone  hands  so  that  they  can’t  hurt 
somebody  else." 
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Forum:  Management  in 
the  post-Rodney  King  era 


responsibility  for  developing  fairness 
in  the  organization.  Unfair  disciplinary 
factors  include  favoritism,  emphasis  on 
negative  discipline,  external  pressure, 
undue  length  of  time  of  process,  lack  of 
written  criteria  or  guidelines,  and  poor 
policies  and  procedures.  Efforts  must 
also  be  made  to  eliminate  unfair  per- 
formance ratings  and  promotional  prac- 
tices. A fair  workplace  is  a good  place 
to  work. 

1 Develop  skills  in  active  listening. 
People  can  listen  faster  than  they  can 
talk.  Therefore,  listening  can  become 
boring.  The  ability  of  an  administrator 
to  listen  actively  is  a skill  that  must  be 
developed.  Active  listening  improves 
the  ability  to  communicate  effectively. 
Some  techniques  include  preparing  to 
listen,  being  patient,  resisting  distrac- 
tions, paying  strict  attention,  refraining 
from  interrupting,  controlling  emotions, 
and  judging  content  as  well  as  delivery. 
The  last  word  is:  listen. 

1 Keep  personnel  on  the  healthy 


end  of  the  continuum.  Administrators 
must  constantly  strive  to  develop  pro- 
grams which  reduce  organizational 
stress  on  personnel  as  well  as  support 
programs  to  assist  all  personnel  in 
coping  with  individual  stress.  The 
overall  objective  is  to  make  the  organi- 
zation a healthy  workplace. 

1 Reinforce  a supportive  structure. 
Law  enforcement  managers  must  rec- 
ognize the  critical  role  they  play  in 
reducing  stress.  Caring  about  people 
i ncludes  providing  adequate  wages  and 
benefits,  job  security,  training,  educa- 
tion, and  opportunities  for  promotion, 
personal  growth  and  career  develop- 
ment. A caring  organization  is  family- 
like and  supportive  by  nature. 

1 Continue  toward  goals  of  excel- 
lence. Law  enforcement  organizations 
must  not  allow  a single  incident  such  as 
a Rodney  King  affair  to  cause  them  to 
deviate  from  their  long-range  goals  of 
excellence  in  law  enforcement.  Con- 
sidering the  community  as  customer 
will  gain  public  support,  increase  citi- 


zen satisfaction,  enhance  police  serv- 
ices, and  reduce  citizen  complaints. 

1 Get  the  issue  out  in  the  open. 
Verbalizing  the  issue  will  enable  law 
enforcement  personnel  to  open  a line  of 
dialogue  and  debate  which  will  lead  to 
solutions,  a healthy  workplace  and 
higher  morale.  Dodging  or  avoiding 
the  issue  allows  it  to  lie  unattended  and, 
like  some  insidious  cancer,  endanger 
the  organization  and  its  personnel. 

Managing  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Rodney  King  incident,  as  difficult  as  it 
may  be,  should  be  viewed  by  law  en- 
forcement leaders  as  a chance  to  make 
changes  where  changes  are  needed,  to 
re-emphasize  professional  ethics,  to 
foster  a more  community-oriented 
approach  to  police  work,  and  to  assist 
employees  in  coping.  Taking  this  ap- 
proach could  turn  the  King  incident 
into  an  opportunity  to  transcend  to  a 
higher  level  of  professionalism,  a quest 
for  excellence  in  striving  toward  long- 
range  individual  and  organizational 
goals  and  objectives. 


Charlotte  consent  decrees  make 
police  hiring  a black-and-white  issue 

ought  to  be  a legitimate  consideration." 

Underhill  said  about  22  percent  of 
Charlotte's  870  officers  are  black;  22 
percent  of  those  are  sergeants.  In  1974, 
only  10  percent  of  the  officers  were 
black. 

Louis  Lesesne,  who  represented  the 
nine  white  officers,  said  the  judge's 
ruling  left  no  doubt  that  the  city  was 
using  racial  quotas  to  increase  the 
number  of  black  supervisors.  “The  city 
was  using  a set  of  racial  quotas  for 
making  promotions,  and  under  cases 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  there 
just  wasn't  any  basis  fordoing  that,"  he 
told  LEN.  “There’s  no  dispute  about 
whether  they  were  using  a racial  quota, 
the  only  question  is  whether  or  not  they 
were  entitled  to  do  it  or  not." 

Both  Underhill  and  Lesesne  indi- 
cated that  no  relief  for  the  white  officers 
would  be  considered  until  the  appeals 
are  decided,  which  will  probably  not 
occur  until  sometime  next  year. 
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further  than  any  previous  decisions  have 
gone,"  be  said. 

Without  the  consent  decree, 
Ferguson  said,  “the  Police  Department 
would  never  have  been  desegregated 
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here  in  Charlotte  " 

“The  issue  is  whether  the  judge’s 
order  is  erroneous  in  holding  that  race 
cannot  be  a factor  at  all  in  hiring,"  he 
continued.  “We  do  feel  that  any  police 
department,  particularly  an  urban  po- 
lice department  such  as  Charlotte,  which 
is  made  up  of  a population  of  that  is 
about  30  percent  to  35  percent  black, 
ought  to  be  able  to  ensure  that  African- 
American  officers  are  represented  sig- 
nificantly in  the  ranks  of  sergeant  and 
above.  In  order  to  do  that,  race  may 
have  to  be  taken  into  account." 

The  city  will  take  a similar  position 
in  its  appeal,  Underhill  said  “Our  major 
argument  [is]  that  we  think  our  use  of 
race  is  permissible  because  the  city,  as 
a matter  of  public  policy,  has  an  over- 
riding interest  in  maintaining  an  inte- 
grated police  force.  That's  conducive 
to  maintaining  good  community  rela- 
tions, given  the  diverse  population  we 
have.  For  that  reason,  we  think  that  race 
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A conversation  with 
LA  Sgt.  Stacey  Koon 

Supervisor’s  view  of  King  case 

Continued  from  Page  5 

before  crime  occurs.  That’s  one  reason  we’ve  effectively  kept  crime  down.  That 
has  totally  gone  out  the  window  now.  No  policeman  is  becoming  involved  in 
anything.  If  it  looks  like  any  use  of  force  is  going  to  take  place,  they  merely  back 
away  from  it  and  just  drive  on  by.  That  is  not  serving  or  protecting  the  public. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  the  videotape  made  all  the  difference  in  tills  case? 

KOON:  When  I first  heard  there  was  a videotape  I was  elated,  because  I knew  that 
this  was  a classic  use  of  force.  1 thought  this  would  be  a once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity.  I didn't  realize  that  he  had  not  taped  the  entire  incident.  I didn't  have 
the  vaguest  idea  what  was  on  it.  The  problem  is  that  the  tape  has  never  been 
explained  by  the  media,  and  it  wasn't  explained  until  I took  the  stand  in  the  trial 
After  that  point,  the  jury  understood  what  happened.  The  people  who  watched  the 
trial  understood  what  happened  That  made  all  of  the  difference  in  the  world. 

LEN:  If  it  weren’t  for  the  videotape,  might  this  whole  incident  have  been 
nothing  more  than  just  another  encounter  with  a resisting  suspect? 

KOON:  This  happens  all  of  the  time.  It  doesn't  happen  any  more  because 
policemen  aren’t  doing  any  more  work,  but  up  to  March  3, 1 991 , this  was  an  every 
night  occurrence.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about  this.  This  was  just  your  normal 
everyday  use  of  force.  This  was  a little  bit  more  brutal  than  many,  but  when  you 
watch  the  video,  there’s  actually  only  about  30  hits,  not  56.  There’s  a lot  of  misses 
and  there’s  a lot  that  hit  the  ground.  There’s  56  swings  of  the  baton.  I’ll  grant  you 
that,  and  six  or  eight  lacks.  I’ve  been  in  some  heavy-duty  donnybrooks  before. 
There  wasa  case — I think  it  was  an  ’89case  in  the  Harbor  Division — where  there 
were  over  100  baton  marks  on  the  suspect  That’s  an  industrial-strength  type  of 
Rodney  King  beating.  They  ended  up  killing  that  guy. 

LEN:  And  you  didn’t  hear  about  it  nationwide. . . . 

KOON:  No,  because  there  wasn't  a videotape.  That  stuff  happens  all  of  the  time 
Sometimes  it  doesn't  take  any  baton  blows.  You  just  exhibit  the  baton  and  you  get 
compliance.  Sometimes  it  takes  one  blow,  sometimes  it  takes  10,  sometimes  it 
takes  56,  sometimes  it  takes  100.  But  what  I was  trying  to  do  that  night  [March  3. 
1991]  was  to  prevent  deadly  force  from  being  used,  and  that  is  why  there  were  so 
many  baton  blows.  We  had  not  exhausted  the  use  of  the  baton.  1 refused  to  go  to 
the  chokehold  and  I refused  to  go  to  the  deadly  force  of  a gun.  That  is  the  only 
reason  Rodney  King  is  alive  today.  I’m  sure  that  if  I hadn’t  been  on  the  scene  they 
would  have  shot  him.  But  those  officers  did  exactly  as  I told  them  to  do.  They 
followed  orders  and  did  their  job  in  a professional  fashion.  They  did  nothing 
wrong.  They  followed  the  policies  and  procedures  and  training. 

LEN:  In  addition  to  its  impact  on  the  LAPD,  the  case  has  had  a nationwide 
backlash  on  the  policing  profession. . . . 

KOON:  That’s  what  I say,  that  this  is  not  affecting  just  Los  Angeles.  This  is  across 
the  board.  They  all  talk  about  police  brutality.  Has  anybody  ever  defined  for  you 
what  police  brutality  is?  They’ve  never  done  it  for  me.  The  fact  is,  we’re  called  law 
enforcement.  Force  in  the  key  word  there.  Police  are  given  force  by  the  society  to 
bring  people  into  conformity  that  don’t  want  to  be  brought  into  conformity.  There 
are  a lot  of  bad  people  out  there  who  don’t  want  to  go  to  jail  easy.  Rodney  King 
happened  to  be  one  of  those  types. 

LEN:  What  lesson  does  this  case  hold  for  the  average  police  officer? 

KOON:  I'm  tempted  to  say  don’t  get  involved  in  anything;  just  do  the  bare 
minimum  that  you  have  to  do.  But  I would  hope  that  that  would  not  be  the  lesson. 
My  hope  is  that  they  do  not  become  embittered  and  that  they  educate  themselves 
as  to  what  actually  happened  in  this  case,  so  they  can  speak  from  a position  of 
intelligence  rather  than  one  based  on  misinformation;  that  they  continue  to  do  their 
job,  which,  by  and  large  in  my  experience,  the  vast  majority  enjoy  doing,  and  that 
they  do  not  let  the  squeaky- wheel,  liberal  minority  dictate  what  is  contrary  to  what 
the  vast  majority  of  law-abiding  citizens  in  this  country  believe  to  be  the  case. 

I hope  the  public  would  educate  themselves  and  become  aroused  enough  to 
say:  “We’ve  got  to  put  an  end  to  criminals  running  this  country.  There’s  certain 
deviants,  like  the  Rodney  Kings  in  the  world,  that  we’ve  got  to  lock  up  and  throw 
away  the  key  on.  Stand  up  and  fight  these  folks  " That’s  what  I did  for  nearly  15 
years  on  the  job,  and  what  1 found  to  be  very  satisfying  — that  you  could  put  these 
people  away  in  jail,  lock  ’em  up,  and  leave  'em  there.  That’s  not  happening 
anymore.  The  law-abiding  public  suffers  the  most  on  this;  the  criminals  are 
malting  out  like  bandits.  They’ve  got  more  rights.  Where  are  the  civil  rights  for  the 
taxpaying,  law-abiding  citizen? 

LEIN:  Since  you’ve  ruled  out  the  idea  of  going  back  to  policing,  what  would 
you  like  to  do  once  all  of  this  is  behind  you? 

KOON:  I’d  probably  Like  to  go  back  and  get  my  Ph.D.  in  public  administration, 
maybe  do  a study  of  the  Rodney  King  case  as  a dissertation.  But  to  be  quite  honest 
with  you,  this  thing  is  going  to  be  going  on  for  years.  I'm  just  going  day  by  day 
with  this  thing  because  I can’t  look  to  the  future  and  say  what's  going  to  happen. 

I don’t  know  where  I'm  going  to  be  financially,  emotionally  or  psychologically  in 
this  thing.  I’m  lucky  just  to  survive  day  to  day  with  the  pressure  that's  on  me.  I’ve 
got  the  Federal  case  coming  up,  the  trial  board,  the  pension  hearing,  work-comp 
settlement  stuff,  the  civil  suits.  It’s  never-ending.  That  all  has  to  be  out  of  the  way 
before  I can  do  anything  else  I want  to  do,  and  that's  years  down  the  line. 
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NOVEMBER 

30-Dec.  1.  Confidence,  Coo  & Bunco 
Game*.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware-  To  be  held  in  Cherry  Hill,  NJ. 
Fee:  $300. 

30-Dec.  4.  Crime  Scene  Evidence  Recov- 
ery & Preservation.  Presented  by  Rollins 
College.  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Fee: 
$495. 

30-Dec.  4. Crime  Scene  Technicians 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  To  be  held 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

30-Dec  4.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiations. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy A Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

30-Dec  4.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

30-Dec  4.  Negotiation  as  a Communica- 
tion TooL  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $275. 

30-Dec  1 1.  Prevention  & Investigation  of 
Robbery  A Burglary.  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $615. 

30-Dec  18.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held 
in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

DECEMBER 

1.  Basic  Narcotics  Identification  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Training  & Education  Center.  To  be 
held  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Fee:  $100. 

1- 3.  Street  Survival  ’92.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press.  To  be  held  m Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Fee:  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first  two 
days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

2- 4.  Managing  the  Small  Police 
Department.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Worcester,  Mass. 
Fee:  $350. 

2-4.  Managing  Field  Training  Officer 
Programs.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston.  ILL.  Fee:  $400 

2-4.  Monad  nock  Straight  Baton  Instruc- 
tor Certification  Course  Prsented  by  Pro- 
Systems.  To  be  held  in  Bloomingdale,  111 
Fee:  $295. 

2-6.  National  Range  Development 


Conference  Presented  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  To  be  held  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 
Fee:  $450 

3-4.  Managing  Your  Detective  Unit.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Richmond,  Va.  Fee:  $335. 

3-4.  Field  Officer  Safety  Procedures.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $300. 

5.  How  to  Prepare  for  Law  Enforcement 
Promotional  Assessment  Centers,  Exams 
A Interviews.  Preserved  by  Career  Enhance- 
ment Opportunities  To  be  held  in  Newark, 
NJ.  Fee:  $135. 

7-8.  Investigation  & Prosecution  of  the 
Child  Abuse  Case:  A Team  Approach. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Brewster.  N.Y.  Fee:  $300. 

7-9.  Strategic  Planning  in  Law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Southwest- 
ern Law  Enforcement  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Dallas.  Fee:  $195A295. 

7-9.  Demystifying  Palm  Prints.  Presented 
by  Rollins  College.  To  be  held  in  Orlando, 
Fla.  Fee:  $265. 

7-9.  Financial  investigation  Procedures. 
Presented  by  the  Investigation  Training 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Houston.  Fee:  $595 

7-9.  Contemporary  Homicide 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  New  Castle,  Del. 
Fee:  $375. 

7-9.  Use  of  Forensic  Science  Tools  & 
Techniques  in  the  Criminal  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Worcester.  Mass.  Fee:  $395. 
7-11.  Executive  Protection  II.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  To  be  held 
in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee:  $700. 

7-11.  Managing  the  Police  Training 
Function.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  To  be  held 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee:  $425. 

7-11.  Advanced  Death  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
A Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla  Fee:  $425. 

7-11.  Field  Training  Officers’  Seminar. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla  Fee:  $425. 

7-11.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla  Fee:  $425. 

7-11.  Automated  Crime  Analysis.  Pre- 


sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla  Fee:  $475. 

7- 11.  PoUce/Medkal  Investigation  of 
Death.  Presented  by  the  Metro  Dade  County 
Medical  Examiner  Department  To  be  held 
in  Miami,  Fla  Fee:  $495. 

8- 10.  Street  Survival  '92.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev 
Fee:  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first  two 
days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

8- 10.  Intelligence  Acquisition  A Analysis. 
Presented bytheUniveisityof Delaware  To 
be  held  in  Cheny  Hill.  NJ.  Fee:  $375. 

9- 11.  Managing  Your  Department's 
Training  Operation.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware  Tobeheld  in  Brain- 
tree. Mass.  Fee:  $350. 

9- 12-  Investigation  & Prosecution  of  Child 
Deaths  & Physical  Abuse.  Presented  by  the 
National  Center  for  Prosecution  of  Child 
Abuse.  To  be  held  in  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

10- 1 1.  ExecutiveAIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Fee:  $375. 

12.  Death  Scene  Investigation  as  It  Re- 
lates to  EMTs  & Other  First  Responders. 
Presented  by  NIS  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  Fee:  $45 

14-15.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Assaulted 
or  Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Cheny  Hill, 
NJ.  Fee:  $300. 

14-15.  The  Occult  A the  Community: 
What  Every  Community  Police  Officer 
Needs  to  Know  about  Occult  Activities 
Involving  Their  Citizens.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $275. 

14-16.  Illicit  Gambling,  Bookmaking  A 
Loansharking  Investigation.  Presented  by 
Rollins  College.  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
Fee:  $195. 

14-18.  Introductory  TEAM- UP  Database 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $575. 

14-18.  Narcotic  Identification  & Investi- 
gation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  m 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

14-18.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  m Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $475. 

14-18.  Law  Enforcement  Fraud 
Conference.  Presented  by  the  National 


For  further  information: 


Assessment  Center  Preparation  Institute, 
Attn:  Dr  Jeff  Bernstein,  8440  NW  7th  St., 
Pembroke  Pines,  FL  33024.  1-800-272-5353 
Broward  Sheriff's  Office,  Organized  Crime' 
Command  Centre,  PO.  Box  2505,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33303.  1-8006330282.  Fax: 
(305)492-1838. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037 
Career  Enhancement  Opportunities,  Attn 
Lieut.  Kari  Wilmes,  P O Box  29164,  Den- 
ver. CO  80229.  (303)  425-6750. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  & Education 
Center,  301  Collingwood  Blvd.,  Toledo. 
OH  43602.  (419)  244-6733. 

Institute  for  Law  A Justice,  Attn:  Lisa 
Cowan,  1018  Duke  St.,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314.  (703)  684-5300  Fax:  (703)  739- 
5533. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So  , Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  961  Chestnut 
St.,  S.E.,  Gainesville,  GA  30501.  1-800 
235-4725. 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P.O.  Box 


669,  Shelburne,  VT  05482.  (802)  985-9123 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  LtrL, 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rie  2,  Box  3645,  Berryville, 
VA  2261 1.(703)  955- 1128. 

Metro  Dade  County  Medical  Examiner 
Department.  1 Bob  Hope  Rd.,  Miami,  FL 
33136-1133.  (305)  545-2486.  Fax:  (305) 
545-2446. 

National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners  Attn.:  Clirtis  A Gamer,  Con- 
ference Coordinator,  716  West  Ave.,  Austin, 
TX  78701  1-800-245-3321. 

National  Center  for  Prosecution  of  Child 
Abuse,  c/o  American  Prosecutors  Research 
Institute,  1033  N.  Fairfax  St.,  Suite  200, 
Alexandria,  VA  22314.  (703)7390321  Fax: 
(703)  836-3195. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campis,  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville,  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 

National  Rifle  Association,  Recreational 
Shooting,  Training  & Ranges,  1600  Rhode 
Island  Ave.  N.W  . Washington,  DC  20036 
(202)828-6134. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P O Box  57350,  Bab- 


son  Park,  MA  02 157-0350.  (617)  239-7033 

NIS  Incu,  P.O  Box  1932,  North  Little  Rock, 
AR 72115.  (50 1 ) 374-8565.  Fax:  <501)374- 
0843. 

Northwestern  Univerdty  Traffic  Institute. 

555  Clark  St.,  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 
60204.  1-800-323-401 1. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Ann:  Kathy 
Karchner.  410  Keller  Conference  Center. 
University  Park,  PA  16802-1304.  (814)  863^ 
3551.  Fax:  (814)  865-3749. 

Pro-Systems,  P O Box  261,  Glenview.  IL 
60025  (708)  729-7681. 

Quail tk-o  Group  Associates  Inc.,  3904 
Lansing  Court,  Dumfries,  VA  22026-2460. 
(703)  221-0189  Fax:  (703)  221-3836. 

RoOins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute.  1000 
Holt  Ave..  #2728.  Winter  Park,  FL  32789- 
4499.  (407)647-6080.  Fax:  (407)647-3828. 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
P.O.  830707,  Richardson,  TX  75083-0707 
(214)690-2370. 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Ann:  Jacob  Haber.  2800 
Pennsylvania  Ave  , Wilmington,  DE  19806. 
(302)  573-4487 


Critical  Incident  Investigations  Presented 

by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Braintree,  Mass.  Fee:  $325. 

16- 18.  Understanding  Body  I jnpiap  in 
the  lnterview/Interrogation  Process.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Cherry  Hill,  NJ  Fee:  $400 

17- 18.  Street  & Highway  Procedures  In 
the  Interdiction  of  Drag  A Narcotics. 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Worcester,  Mass  Fee:  $275. 

17-18.  Communication  Center  Call- 
Taker/Dispateher  Telephone  Interview- 
ing Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware  To  be  held  in  Owuigs 
Mills.  Ml.  Fee:  $275. 


Cm  Yoi 
Qualify  As  A 
Certified  Frau 
Examiner? 


For  more  information,  call  1-800-245-3321  or  write: 

National  Association  of  (fertifiei)  JFraub  Examiners 

716  WESTAVENUE  • AUSTIN.  TEXAS  78701 


^ 

CALL  FOR  PAPERS 


The  1993  symposium  of  the  Society  of  Police  Futurists 
International  will  be  held  in  Baltimore  from  May  2-5,  1993 
Scholarly  papers  are  now  being  solicited  which  address  the 
symposium’s  theme  of  “Police  Leadership  In  the  21st  Cen- 
tury.” 

The  symposium  will  include  six  plenary  sessions  and  24  panels, 
workshops  and  roundtables,  with  each  day  devoted  to  a 
different  focus  area:  ‘Social  Forces*;  ‘Information,  Technol- 
ogy and  Organizational  Change’;  and  ‘People  and  Policing.’ 

For  more  information,  contact  the  event's  coordinator 

Lieut.  Daniel  L.  Arkenau 
Cincinnati  Police  Department 
824  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  OH  45247 
Phone:  (513)  352-6459.  Fax:  (513)  352-6908. 


Association  of  Certified  Fraud  Examiners. 
To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  Fee:  $79V 
$850. 

14-  18.  Special  Operations  Reaction  Team 
Training.  Presated  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee: 
$500 

15- 17.  Law  Enforcement  Shotgun 
Training,  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee: 
$295 

15- 17.  DU1  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $325. 

16- 17.  Effective  Handling  of  On-Duty 


EVIDENCE  PERSONNEL 

. . being  sought  by  nationally  accredited  law  enforcement  agency.  City  of 
Rapid  City,  S.D.,  (pop.  55,000)  is  searching  for  applicants  to  fill  the  position 
of  Evidence  Custodian  D . Position  assists  with  collection  of  evidence  at  crime 
scenes.  Applicants  should  have  associate's  degree  in  criminal  justice  or 
forensics  or  related  sciences,  and  knowledge  of  photography  For  further 
information  and  applications,  contact:  City  of  Rapid  City  Personnel  Depart- 
ment, 300  Sixth  Street,  Rapid  City.  S.D.  5770 1 . (605)  394-4 1 36.  Closing  date 
for  applications  is  Friday,  Nov.  20,  1992, 4:00  P.M.  EOE. 
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A new  nationwide  opinion  poll 
produces  results  that  may  surprise 
you.  See  Page  1. 


